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14.  ASairact 

u The  major  purpose  of  this  work  was  to  asses  dynamic  simulation  of  air  traffic 
control  systems  as  a  technique  for  evaluating  such  systems  in  a  statistically  sound 
and  objective  manner.  A  large  set  of  customarily  used  measures  based  on  the  system 
mission  of  safe-  and  expeditious  movement  of  air  traffic  was  collected  by  the 
computer  generating  the  simulated  traffic.  The  measures  were  collected  during 
1-hour  simulation  exercises.  These  measures  were  applied  ir.  two  experiments 
•involving  controllers  performing  traffic  control  in  single  en  route  sectors,  with 
coordination  with  simulated  adjacent  sectors. 

Two  experiments  having  many  replications  were  conducted.  In  addition  to  studying 
the  characteristics  of  the  set  of  measurements,  a  second  aim  of  the  first 
experiment  was  to  determine  the  effect  on  the  measurements  of  surrounding 
circumstances,  specifically  sector  geometry  and  traffic  density.  The  results  of 
this  experiment  led  to  a  decision  to  conduct  a  much  less,  complex  experiment, 
confined  to  only  one  sector  and  geometry  but  with  more  repetitions  of  1-nour  runs 
under  the  same  circumstances.  .This  enabled  an  examination  of  the  use  of 
aggr  gat  ion  of  data  to  improve  reliability  and  the  execution  of  a  factor  analysis 
in  order  to  reduce  and  simplify  the  set  of  measures,  fey  tvc  rdSZs 

The  factor  analysis  reduced  the  measure,  set  to  four  factor— stores .  The  study  of 
aggregation  of  data  led  to  the  conclusion  that  four  “hours  should  be  the  minimum 
data  point  basis.  The  data  from —the  first  experiment  was  then  utilized  to 
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EXECUTIVE  SUIfftARY 


Proposed  changes  to  sir  traffic  control  systems  srs  frequently  svelusted 
through  the  use  of  reel-ties  systse  sieulstlon.  Cooperative  evaluation  of 
"new"  and  "old"  systems  is  often  part  of  a  cost-benefit  study  of  possible 
Increased  productivity. 

Such  studies  frequently  yield  ambiguous  conclusions.  In  fact,  the 
lnconciuaivenass  of  such  evaluations  is  almost  legendary,  and  the 
dissatisfaction  with  the  results  by  those  who  need  them  is  sometimes  severe. 
Emotions  may  run  high  an  occasions  when  expensively  developed  systems  cannot  be 
"statistically  proven"  to  be  "better  than"  the  currant  (old)  system, 
particularly  when  appearances  and  "feel"  give  the  opposite  impression. 

There  have  been  two  schools  of  thought  among  those  who  have  been  close  to  such 
simulations  and  concerned  with  rendering  of  opinions  on  new  or  nodlfled  air 
traffic  control  systems.  This  issue  concerns  the  place  of  the  statistical 
treatment  of  the  measurement  decs  which  can  be  collected  during  ATC  system 
simulation  experiments,  and  its  utility,  for  making  clear  system  evaluation 
conclusions . 

One  group  favors  the  use  of  statistical  inference  methods,  including  the 
statement  of  hypotheses  in  advance  of  the  experiment,  and  the  use  of 
statistical  tests  and  indices  to  determine  whether  the  differences  found  are 
"statistically  significant".  They  deride  those  who  contend  that  "just  trying 
out  a  system"  is  enough  to  form  a  reasonable  opinion.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
who  deride  statistical  methods  point  out  the  frequency  of  failure  to  find 
results  and  differences  which  statistical  tests  will  allow  to  be  called 
dependable  enough  ("significant")  to  rely  upon.  They  say  this  sometimes  occurs 
even  when  there  has  been  large  and  careful  experimentation  and  data  collection, 
and  in  caaes  when  the  superiority  of  the  new  system  is  "obvious  to  the  casual 
observer . " 

One  factor  in  the  debate  which  is  sometimes  ignored  is  the  fact  that  every 
real-time  simulation  is  a  human  factors  experiment.  In  real-time  simulation 
the  results  are  not  only  a  function  of  the  systems  involved,  but  also  of  the 
people  (quite  variable  within  and  between  themselves)  who  are  performing  as 
controllers  in  the  simulation  exercises,  and  of  the  traffic  sample  input  given 
to  the  system  to  handle.  It  is  apparent  that  real-time  simulation  exercises 
may  be  a  weak  tool  since  every  exercise  in  which  a  controller  or  control  team 
participates  is  different,  even  with  identical  traffic  samples,  once  the  first 
few  control  decisions  have  been  made. 

It  could  be  the  case  that  the  data  from  dynamic  simulation  cannot  sensibly  be 
treated  using  statistical  techniques  such  as  analysis  of  variance.  Perhaps  the 
data  are  so  variable  that  statistically  repeatable  conclusions  are  not  possible 
without  unacceptably  large  numbers  of  controllers  and  hours  of  simulation;  and 
that  to  seek  for  them  is  puristic  and  fruitless.  If  this  is  so,  we  will  have  to 
be  content  with  "gut  feeling”  observations  of  the  new  system  at  work.  This 
approach,  however,  is  also  clearly  open  to  criticism,  particularly  when  it 
matters  so  much  whether  a  newly  developed  costly  system  is  successful. 
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Ill  order  to  help  rooolvo  this  dlloNM,  it  was  decided  to  collect  empirical  data 
through  specific  experiments  designed  to  bear  on  the  statistical  and 
measurement  issues  Involved  in  the  planning  and  Interpretation  of  the  results 
of  real-time  simulation  experiments  on  air  traffic  control  systems.  These 
experiments  were  named  the  System  Effectiveness  Measurement  (SBM)  experiments. 

The  FAA  Technical  Center's  Air  Traffic  Control  Simulation  Facility  (ATCSF)  was 
utilised  for  the  experimental  work.  The  ATCSF  la  a  digital  computer-based  air 
traffic  control  simulator  in  which  simulated  aircraft  are  maneuvered  and 
corresponding  radar  data  are  presented  to  air  traffic  controllers »  who  are  in 
simulated  air-ground  communication  with  the  aircraft.  One  simulator  pilot  can 
represent  up  to  five  aircraft  of  various  types  by  making  digital  control  Inputs 
and  appropriate  voice  responses  to  the  traffic  controller  or  controllers 
Involved. 

The  computer  which  was  generating  the  traffic  was  also  programmed  to 
simultaneously  collect  the  measurement  data.  A  set  of  objective  measures  was 
assembled  to  represent  measures  of  air  traffic  control  system  mission 
accomplishment  customarily  or  frequently  used  by  various  air  traffic  contiol 
system  simulation  experimenters  in  the  history  of  such  work.  Thesu  measures 
were  collected  by  the  computer  during  the  control  exercises.  In  addition ,  in 
the  studies  reported  here,  independent  observers,  who  were  qualified 
controllers,  subjectively  rated  the  controller  performance  and  system 
performance  during  the  same  exercise  session  which  was  being  objectively  scored 
by  the  computer. 

Two  experimental  evaluations  were  executed,  and  the  data  analyses  and  results 
are  presented  In  this  report.  Both  experiments  worked  with  samples  of  control 
"teams'*  tested  repeatedly  under  various  circumstances,  such  as  different 
sectors  and  traffic  densities,  while  keeping  the  hardware  and  software  system 
being  used  identical.  For  economy,  data  collected  upon  only  single  controller 
"teams"  were  utilised,  although  field  an  route  sector  teams  generally  consist 
of  two  or  more  people.  However,  various  aspects  of  the  experimental 
procedures  were  carefully  designed  to  maintain  a  realistic  atmosphere  and 
situation,  despite  the  single  controller  "team"  data  collection  process.  In 
particular,  aspects  of  coordination  with  adjacent  sectors  were  simulated  by 
laboratory  utaff  controllers  and  most  of  the  work  that  ts  normally  done  by 
assistant  controllers  was  accomplished  in  advance  of  each  pre-deslgned  exercise 
by  laboratory  staff  personnel.  But  in  connection  with  the  matter  of  team 
i.ise,  as  with  all  of  system  simulation,  it  should  be  remembered  that  only 
relative,  not  absolute,  measurement  can  be  attained  in  any  case. 

The  first  study,  "SEM  I,"  was  aimed  at  examining  the  effects  on  the  several 
system  performance  measurements  of  changes  in  the  surrounding  circumstances  of 
sector  geometry  and  traffic  density.  The  second  experiment,  "SEM  II,"  was 
aimed  at  specifying  the  effects  of  accumulating  more  data  at  a  given  data 
point,  thus  improving  the  dependability  of  the  data,  and  at  determining  the 
Impact  of  learning  and  practice  in  this  type  of  measurement  situation. 
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The  effects  on  the  system  performance  measurements  of  two  extremely  different 
en  route  sector  geometries  end  three  traffic  levels  ranting  from  very  light  to 
very  heavy  were  analysed  using  the  date  from  the  SEN  1  experiment.  Using  the 
date  from  the  SBH  IX  experiment,  analyses  were  made  of  the  repeatability  and 
dependability  of  the  measurements,  and  of  the  correlations  among  the 
customarily  used  measurements.  It  was  concluded  that  a  far  smaller  set  of 
measures  could  be  used  without  major  loss  In  measurement  adequacy  and  with  a 
corresponding  Increase  In  clear  Interpretation  of  results.  These  new  measure 
types  were  than  examined  to  see  If  they  could  also  be  used  to  summarise  the  SEN 
I  data.  It  was  found  that  this  smaller  set  of  measures  derived  from  the  SEH  II 
study  provided  a  statistically  adequate  equivalent  set  of  measures  for  all  six 
of  the  SEN  I  sector  geoMtry  and  traffic  density  combinations. 

Tables  for  planning  were  derived  from  the  data  from  both  experiments  to 
Indicate  how  many  subjects  and  runs  must  be  used  in  air  traffic  control 
simulation  experiments  of  this  type  to  achieve  statistically  based  conclusions 
of  a  given  probability.  While  these  tables  are  expressed  for  what  ts  considered 
to  be  a  range  of  sector  geometries  and  traffic  densities,  they  should  be 
applied,  strictly  speaking,  only  to  performance  measurement  during 
single-controller,  single-sector  exercises.  Additional  resuarch  would  be 
required  to  extend  the  results  to  multi-sector,  multi-person  team  experiments, 
and  to  terminal  area  control  system  simulation  experiments.  However,  these 
tables  should  prove  far  superior  to  intuition  for  estimating  resource 
requirements  even  when  extrapolated  to  those  situations.  Because  Increased 
varlsblllty  Is  possible  among  multi-person  teams,  estimates  based  on  these 
tables  may  underestimate  the  resources  required. 

The  results  show  that  those  who  criticise  as  Infeasible  and  impractical  the  use 
of  statistical  Inference  techniques  in  this  field  have  some  grounds  for  their 
criticisms,  because  there  is  much  variability  in  the  measures  of  air  traffic 
perforstance  in  dynamic  exercises  and  comparatively  large  amounts  of  data  are 
needed  for  firm  statistical  conclusions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tables 
resulting  from  this  research  indicate  the  requirements  which  must  and  can  be 
met,  when  the  occaston  justifies  it,  tc  facilitate  clear-cut  conclusions  for 
Impoitant  experimental  air  traffic  control  system  evaluations.  The  results  of 
the  studies  are  discussed  in  this  volume  and  the  tables  will  appear  in  a  later 
volume. 

The  SEM  work,  then,  was  an  approach  to  empirically  determining  (and 
compensating  for)  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  ATC  simulation 
experimentation  as  usually  conducted  in  the  past.  This  knowledge  can  provide 
guidance  for  future  system  evaluation  experimenters  both  at  the  FAA  Technical 
Center  and  at  other  similar  laboratories.  Although  the  focus  here  was  on 
developing  data  which  might  enable  more  effective  system  test  and  evaluation, 
the  work  also  provided  a  uniform  basis  for  future  experimental  simulation 
studies  of  various  kinds  for  the  air  traffic  control  system,  and  could  also 
provide  a  basts  for  a  controller  performance  criterion  technique  to  be  used  for 
the  validation  of  aptitude  tests  and  other  selection  and  training  techniques. 
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INTRODUCTION 


PURPOSE. 

The  purpose  of  this  work  was  to  determine  the  quality  of  measurement  of  system 
performance  and  statistical  treatment  that  is  possible  and  appropriate  in 
dynamic  simulation  of  air  traffic  control  systems. 

BACKGROUND  AND  METHOD  OF  APPROACH. 

Real-time  simulation  of  air  traffic  control  systems  is  quite  frequently  used 
to  evaluate  new  system  concepts.  In  such  studies,  simulated  aircraft  to  be 
controlled  are  fed  into  a  system  consisting  of  equipment,  computers,  and  air 
trafffic  controllers  who  are  to  use  both  the  current  and  the  new  air  traffic 
control  systems  to  provide  a  comparative  evaluation  of  the  two  systems.  Thus, 
such  system  evaluations  are,  intrinsically,  human  factors  experiments  and  the 
methods  used  should  give  appropriate  attention  to  the  extent  and  nature  of 
individual  differences  and  human  variability.  Traditionally,  the  design  of 
such  experiments  has  suffered  from  the  lack  of  certain  basic  Information  which 
the  current  effort  attempts  to  supply  in  order  to  aid  and  improve  future 
system  evaluators  and  their  evaluations. 

A  two-experiment  evaluation  series  provided  interrelated  information.  In  the 
first  experiment,  the  aim  was  to  discover  the  sensitivity  of  currently  used 
system  performance  measurement  to  differing  traffic  levels  and  sector 

geometries.  This  experiment  collected  data  on  two  1-hour  runs  for  each  of  31 
subjects  under  each  of  6  sector  geometry-traffic  density  combinations  (cells). 
Initial  analyses,  Involving  correlations  between  the  two  runs  in  each  cell, 
indicated  very  low  correlations  between  the  replicates.  It  was  decided  that 
before  going  further  it  would  be  best  to  conduct  a  much  less  complex 

experiment  with  fewer  combinations  of  conditions  involved,  In  order  to 
discover  the  difficulty.  Thus,  an  experiment  utilizing  only  one  of  the  six 

combinations  of  conditions  of  sector  and  geometry,  but  with  several  replicate 
runs  under  the  same  conditions,  was  conducted.  This  second  experiment  was 

aimed  at  studying  the  effects  of  replication  and  at  providing  a  sufficient 
amount  of  data  collected  under  the  same  conditions  to  enable  a  factor  analysis 
to  be  done  for  the  purpose  of  consolidating  the  measurements  into  a  smaller 
meaningful  set.  This  second  experiment  involved  12  1-hour  runs  in  the  same 
sector  with  the  same  traffic  level  for  each  of  39  controllers.  The  two 
experiments  will  be  referred  to  as  SEN  (System  Effectiveness  Measurement)  I 
and  SEM  II. 

In  both  expet :  -ants,  the  computer  which  was  generating  the  aircraft  to  be 
controlled  wff?  also  collecting  a  set  of  objective  measurements  based  on  the 
aircraft  movements  traditionally  assumed  to  be  related  to  the  success  of  the 
air  traffic  control  being  exercised.  In  addition  to  the  objective 

measurements  of  performance,  field-qualified  journeyman  air  traffic  control 
specialists  provided  ratings  of  the  effectivness  of  the  control  for  each 


session  or  "run."  One  of  the  analyses  later  done  was  the  examination  of  the 
relationship  between  these  two  kinds  of  evaluation  of  the  same  session  of 
traffic  control. 

For  the  purpose  of  examining  the  system  performance  measures,  three 
assumptions  were  implemented  in  the  experiments:  (i)  the  measures  relevant  to 
the  output  of  an  ensemble  of  sectors  can  be  studied  In  a  one-sector 
mini-system,  (2)  it  is  necessary  for  measurement  purposes  to  use  more  traffic 
than  one  person  would  usually  be  expected  to  control  in  the  real  world,  and 
(3)  for  the  purpose  of  simply  studying  the  measures,  the  staffing  can  be 
reduced  and  the  traffic  increased  as  long  as  the  measures  are  treated  as 
relative  and  not  absolute. 

An  overview  of  the  discussions  to  follow  might  not  be  amiss  at  this  point. 
After  explaining  the  experimental  procedures  for  both  experiments,  the  factor 
analysis  of  the  SGM  II  data  will  be  described.  In  general  terms,  it  was  found 
that  four  scores  based  on  the  factor  analysis  could  be  considered  an  adequate 
set  of  measures  to  use.  It  was  deemed  important  to  see  if  the  same  factors 
could  adequately  serve  as  the  measures  in  other  sectors  and  traffic  levels. 
The  SGM  I  data  were  then  called  back  into  service.  The  SGM  I  data  were 
re-scored  using  the  SGM  II  measures  and  examined  for  the  presence  of  the  same 
factors.  It  was  concluded  that  the  same  factor  scores  could  express  the 
results  of  the  first  experiment.  This  made  possible  the  analysis  of  sector 
and  density  effects  and  the  effects  of  practice  and  learning  in  air  traffic 
control  simulation  exercises  using  the  more  convenient  and  understandable 
smaller  set  of  measures. 
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PROCEDURE 


EXPERIMENTAL  PROCEDURE. 


The  simulator  used  to  conduct  these  experiments  was  the  Air  Traffic  Control 
Simulation  Facility  (ATCSF)  at  the  FAA  Technical  Center,  Atlantic  City,  New 
Jersey.  This  is  a  digital  computer-based  simulation  facility  which  has  been 
described  in  great  technical  detail  elsewhere  (reference  1).  In  general 
terms,  however,  the  major  elements  Involved  are  the  Controller  Laboratory, 

which  contains  8  air  traffic  control  display  consoles  of  a  generic  type,  and 
the  Simulator  Operator  Laboratory,  which  contains  consoles  that  control  the 
flight  of  the  simulated  aircraft  which  appear  on  the  controller  displays.  A 
simulated  air-ground  communications  link  joins  the  controllers  and  the 
simulator  operator  "pilot."  The  aircraft  under  control  are  displayed  to  the 
controller  with  alphanumeric  tags  containing  aircraft  Identity,  altitude, 
speed,  and  other  Information.  The  laboratory  can  be  configured  to  represent 
terminal  or  en  route  air  traffic  control.  The  simulation  laboratory  is  in  a 
constant  state  of  improvement  to  increase  the  level  of  fidelity  in  the 

representation  of  field  air  traffic  control,  but  this  representation  does  lag 
behind  the  field.  In  the  experiments  to  be  discussed  here,  the 

representations  of  the  en  route  system  were  not  exact;  the  generic  consoles 

were  used  and  the  conflict  alert  feature  of  the  system  which  at  the  time  was 
just  beginning  to  enter  field  facilities  was  not  available  for  representation. 

For  the  SEM  1  experiment,  two  sectors  were  selected  from  the  sectors  at  the 
en  route  air  traffic  control  center  at  Leesburg,  Virginia.  Their  designations 
at  the  time  were  sectors  14  and  16.  They  were  chosen  to  be  quite  different, 
about  as  different  as  might  be  readily  found.  Based  on  examination  of  the 
sectors'  traffic  at  the  time,  samples  of  flights  were  composed  and  programmed 
to  fly  in  the  simulator.  The  traffic  samples  were  designed  to  build  up  the 
traffic  for  8  minutes,  and  then  scheduled  to  run  for  an  hour  with 
approximately  the  same  level  of  traffic  density;  as  measured  by  the  number  of 
targets  which  would  usually  be  simultaneously  present  on  the  controller's 
radar  scope.  Three  1-hour  (after  buildup)  samples  of  the  traffic  were 
composed  for  each  of  the  two  sectors;  a  low,  medium  and  high  traffic  density 
level.  As  said  earlier,  the  average  level  of  these  samples  was  higher  than 
would  be  expected  to  be  handled  by  a  controller  in  live  operations.  The 
variable  of  traffic  density  was  set  so  that  the  levels  of  traffic  density 

would  be  approximately  equal  for  both  sectors,  thus  the  experimental  factors 

of  sector  and  density  would  not  be  connected,  but  orthogonal  (Independent). 

The  major  parameters  considered  were  the  number  of  completable  flights  for  the 
hour  and  the  number  of  planned  (scheduled)  simultaneous  aircraft  present  in 
the  typical  (modal)  minute.  As  may  be  seen  in  table  1,  these  descriptors 

Increase  at  about  the  same  rate  for  both  sectors.  Pre-trials  of  the  density 
levels  indicated  that  while  they  were  difficult,  and  would  in  fact  be  too 
difficult  for  some  controllers,  they  were  not  excessively  so  for  use  in 
simulation  exercises. 

The  SEM  II  experiment  used  one  of  the  same  two  sectors  used  in  the  previous 
experiment,  sector  14,  which  was  called  geometry  1.  Four  fresh  traffic 
samples  were  generated  which  were  generally  comparable  to  the  middle  density 
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TABLE  1 


TRAFFIC  SAMPLE  CHARACTERISTICS 

SEM  I 

Geometry  1  (Sector  14)  Geometry  2  (Sector  16) 
Density  1  2  31  2  3 


No.  Completable  Flights 
(60  min. ) 

27 

38 

50 

25 

42 

50 

No.  Arrivals  Handled 

17 

25 

30 

22 

36 

44 

No.  Departures  Handled 

12 

16 

26 

4 

6 

6 

No.  A/C  Planned  to  be 
Under  Simultaneous 
Control  (modal  value) 

5 

7 

8 

5 

6 

8 

Sample 

A 

SEM 

B 

II 

C 

S 

No.  Completable  Flights 

(60  min. ) 

40 

40 

40 

40 

No.  Arrivals  Handled 

30 

30 

30 

30 

No.  Departures  Handled 

17 

17 

17 

17 

No.  A/C  Planned  To  Be  Under 

Simultaneous  Control  (modal  value)  8 

8 

8 

8 

Note:  Numbers  given  are  the  planned  values,  i.e.,  as  input  traffic  samples. 
Minor  fluctuations  occurred  even  in  the  planned  samples  from  minute  to 
minute. 
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previously  used.  They  were  comparable  to  each  other  since  each  was 

constructed  by  slightly  shifting  the  start  times  and  changing  the  identities 
of  the  aircraft  contained  in  reference  or  "seed"  samples.  The  traffic  samples 
were  designed  from  the  "seed"  sample  by  means  of  a  computer  program  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  number  of  aircraft  scheduled  to  be  present  on  the  scope  would 
be  the  same  throughout  the  hour  of  the  problem.  Figure  1  shows  the  sector 
maps  for  the  two  sectors*  Table  1  gives  the-  characteristics  of  the  traffic 
samples  for  both  experiments. 

The  computer  which  generated  the  traffic  samples  and  presented  the  simulated 
radar  signals  corresponding  to  the  aircraft  postions  also  collected 

information  about  what  was  done  with  the  aircraft  by  the  control  system.  This 
same  computer  was  capable  of  collecting  data  such  as  the  position  of  the 
aircraft  in  the  system  at  any  given  time  and  the  clearances  given  by  the 
controllers  which  were  entered  into  the  computer  by  the  simulator  pilots. 
These  data  were  collected  and  reduced  to  the  form  of  "run"  scores,  which 
represented  sums  or  means  of  various  events  and  types  of  aircraft  movements 
which  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  time  period  over  which  the  simulation 

exercise  ran.  The  list  of  the  measures  selected  ior  the  SEM  I  experiment 

appears  in  detail  in  appendix  A.  The  list  and  definitions  were  modified  in 
the  hope  of  Improving  the  measurement  reliability  before  executing  SEM  II. 
This  revised  list  appears  in  appendix  B. 

Some  cubjective  measures  were  also  taken  during  the  two  evaluations.  In  each 
experiment,  additional  controllers,  designated  as  “judges,"  rated  the 
performance  during  each  1-hour  run  (session).  On  one  scale,  the  judges  rated 
the  technique  or  performance  shown  by  the  radar  controller  and  on  another 

scale,  the  overall  effectiveness  of  the  man/machlne  air  traffic  control  system 
in  handling  the  traffic  safely  and  expeditiously.  Also,  at  the  end  of  each 
1-hour  run,  the  subject  filled  out  a  short  questionnaire,  the  major  purpose  of 
which  was  to  discover  any  equipment  or  procedural  difficulties.  The  forms 
were  changed  slightly  between  experiments.  The  rating  forms  used  in  SEM  I  and 
SEM  II  appear  in  figures  2  and  3  (SEM  I)  and  figures  4  and  5  (SEM  II), 
respectively. 

The  simulation  laboratory  was  arranged  in  a  similar  manner  for  both 
experiments.  The  usual  way  of  using  the  simulation  laboratory  is  with  a  very 
large  team  cooperating  to  control  an  entire  terminal  area  or  several 

cooperacing  eu  route  sectors.  For  the  purpose  at  hand,  however,  it  was 

decided  that  information  could  be  gained  on  the  relevant  topics  in  a  much  more 
economical  way  by  running  four  separate  data-independent  sessions 

simultaneously,  thus  increasing  the  independently  analyzable  data  by  a  factor 
of  four.  The  essential  aspects  of  inter-sector  coordination  were  retained, 
however,  by  providing  support  controllers  to  represent  adjacent  sectors 
requiring  coordination.  In  addition,  the  duties  normally  performed  by 
assistant  controllers  were  reduced  as  much  as  possible,  as,  for  example,  by 
providing  preprinted  flight  strips.  Figure  6  gives  a  sketch  of  the  laboratory 
configuration  for  SEM  I.  The  same  configuration  was  used  in  SEM  II  with  the 
exception  that  there  the  sector  14  map  was  used  in  all  four  subject  stations. 

In  the  SEM  I  experiment,  the  support  controllers  actively  participated  in 
lining  up  aircraft  for  handoff  to  the  subject  sector  and  in  holding  aircraft 
prior  to  handoff  upon  request  from  the  subject  controller.  After  the  SEM  I 
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FIGURE  2.  OBSERVER  RATING  FORMS,  SEM  I 
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experiment  had  been  completed,  It  tree  suspected  that  thla  may  have  led  to  a 
too  active  participation  in  handling  the  traffic  by  the  staff  support 
controllers  and  thla  was  changed  to  be  a  sore  automatic  process  performed  by 
the  computer.  In  8EM  II,  if  the  subject  controller  wished  to  have  incoming 
traffic  hald,  the  computer  held  it,  and  resumed  feeding  entering  traffic  upon 
request . 

The  experimental  designs  (for  dafinitlon  of  this  term,  see  appendix  C)  for  SEM 
X  and  SEN  11  are  presented  in  Flguree  7  and  8.  Previous  work  (reference  2) 
indicated  that  two  replicates  per  cell  were  adequate,  and  so  that  number  was 
used  in  the  SEN  1  experiment;  but  the  results  of  SEN  1  indicated  that  two 
replicates  were  probably  Insufficient.  The  determination  of  the  effect  of  the 
number  of  replicates  was  made  a  major  aim  of  SEN  II. 

In  SEN  I,  half  the  controllers  worked  all  of  heir  problems  on  one  of  the 
sectors  first,  and  the  other  half  worked  all  of  their  problems  on  the  other 
sector  first.  It  was  considered  beat  to  have  everyone  work  with  the  lowest 
traffic  (tensity  first,  '.hen  with  the  moderate  one  and  finally  with  the  heavy 
density.  This  was  done  by  each  controller,  and  then  repeated  for  the 
replication. 

In  SEN  II,  there  were  in  effect  12  replications.  Four  slightly  different 
traffic  samples  were  composed  in  an  attempt  to  disguise  the  traffic,  or  to 
make  it  appear  at  least  slightly  different.  The  manner  in  which  thla  was  done 
was  to  designate  one  set  of  aircraft  as  the  “seed"  sample  and  then  randomly 
shift  the  start  times  of  the  same  aircraft  slightly  to  make  three  other 
samplings  of  the  same  aircraft;  aircraft  call  signs  were  also  changed  for  the 
same  reason.  The  “seed”  sample  was  administered  once  a  day  and  the  order  of 
administration  of  the  other  three  samples  was  latinised  in  order  to  minimise 
and  balance  whatever  effects  the  slight  sample  modifications  night  have. 

The  subjects  in  both  experiments  were  all  qualified  en  route  journeyman 

controllers  who  came  from  four  different  F  AA  en  route  centers  in  four 

different  regions.  They  were  volunteers  who  had  been  chosen  at  random  after 
volunteering.  Four  came  at  a  time  and  stayed  tar  2  weeks;  this  was  done  for 
both  experiments.  Logistic  and  equipment  pioblums  affected  the  number  of 
subjects  having  fairly  complete  data  in  each  of  the  two  experimental  sessions; 
data  were  obtained  in  a  rather  complete  manner  for  31  subjects  in  SEM  I  and 
for  39  subjects  in  SEM  II.  The  SEM  I  data  collection  was  in  the  period 
January  to  June  1979,  and  the  SEM  II  data  collection  was  in  the  period  January 
to  June  1980. 

ANALYTIC  PROCEDURES. 

Standard  statistical  analysis  techniques  were  implemented  using  the  BMDP 
statistical  software  package  (reference  3). 

Considerable  amounts  of  sheer  data  handling  were  involved:  this  is  why  the 

authors  feel  strongly  that  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  measures  needing 

analysis  is  an  Important  improvement. 

In  the  SEM  I  evaluation,  there  were  several  equipment  failures  in  the  midst  of 
runs,  but  usually  at  the  latter  part  of  the  runs.  This  made  for  several  short 
runs  and  where  a  run  had  been  completely  lost,  or  lost  early  in  its  time,  it 
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FIGURE  7.  EXPERIMENTAL  DESIGN,  SEN  I 
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FIGURE  8.  EXPERIMENTAL  DESIGN,  SEM  II 


led  to  missing  data  in  some  cells.  Because  of  this,  In  handling  the  SEM  I 
data,  the  device  was  used  of  shortening  the  available  full  60-mlnute  runs  to 
50  minutes,  thus  Increasing  the  number  of  homogeneous  length  runs  available 
for  analysis.  These  data  were  used  as  such  for  most  analyses  involving  the 
SEM  I  data.  In  the  construction  of  the  power  tables,  the  50-minute  runs  were 
prorated  up  to  60  minutes  as  needed  for  the  1-hour  unit  tables. 

In  some  runs  using  the  very  severe  highest  traffic  density  level  used  in  the 
SEM  I  experiment,  there  were  occasions  when  controllers  exercised  an  option 
covered  in  their  pre-test  instructions  and  indicated  that  they  had  "lost  the 
picture"  which  means,  in  controller  slang,  that  the  traffic  situation  had 
become,  at  that  point  in  that  particular  run,  too  heavy  for  them  to  continue 
to  control.  There  were  only  a  comparatively  few  Instances  in  which  this 
happened,  13  out  of  a  possible  372  (31  subjects,  12  scheduled  runs  each).  In 
the  event  that  this  happened,  the  judges  followed  their  previous  instructions 
to  assist  the  controller  until  the  problem  was  over.  The  intention  was  to 
regard  these  runs  as  missing  data  runs,  together  with  those  shortened  by 
equipment  difficulties.  However,  through  a  data  handling  error  in  the 
analysis  stage,  these  13  runs  remained  in  the  data  base,  and  by  the  time  this 
situation  was  discovered,  removal  and  correction  was  economically 
prohibitive. 

Fe^er  such  difficulties  occured  in  SEM  II  because  of  improved  equipment  and 
procedures,  and  the  lower  density  of  traffic  used  in  these  exercises.  In 
addition,  no  permission  was  given  to  the  subjects  to  declare  loss  of  the 
picture,  although  it  probably  would  not  have  been  needed.  Figures  9  and  10 
show  where  these  difficulties  occurred  in  each  experiment  in  terms  of  the 
original  experimental  designs. 

Various  methods  for  handling  the  missing  data  resulting  from  equipment 
problems  were  explored  in  great  depth,  but  none  seemed  any  more  effective  than 
the  use  of  the  replicate  run  or  runs  to  make  up  for  the  loss  by  allowing  the 
available  replicate  or  replicates  to  stand  for  the  cell,  either  by  averaging 
them  or,  in  the  case  of  only  one  replicate  being  available  as  in  SEM  I, 
letting  the  replicate  stand  for  the  cell. 

There  was  a  sequential  order  in  the  process  of  analysis  which  will  be 

reflected  in  the  order  in  which  the  material  is  presented  in  subsequent  parts 
of  this  report.  As  has  been  mentioned,  almost  immediately  after  the  execution 
of  the  SEM  1  experiment,  it  was  decided  that  more  concentrated  information  was 
needed  using  fewer  experimental  variations.  Therefore,  an  intensive 

experiment  (SEM  II)  was  designed  and  executed.  The  SEM  II  experiment  was 
first  analyzed  using  factor  analysis  in  a  search  for  more  succinct 

measurements.  The  experiment  had  12,  1-hour  runs  per  subject  and,  from  these, 
3  sets  of  4  hours  of  data  each  were  assembled  and  labeled  "days,"  since  4  runs 
were  usually  done  in  a  day.  Each  day  of  data  was  submitted  to  a  factor 
analysis  resulting  in  three  sets  of  factor  scores.  The  factor  scores  were 
standardized  in  terms  of  the  distribution  for  each  day  separately.  Some 
slight  truncation  to  integer  numbers  was  used  in  this  scaling.  Many  analyses 
were  done  using  this  data,  leading  to  a  single  set  of  four  factor  scores 
usable  over  the  entire  experiment  (SEM  II). 
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FIGURE  9.  DATA  POINTS,  SEM  I  EXPERIMENT 
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FIGURE  10.  DATA  POINTS,  SEM  II  EXPERIMENT 
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Returning  to  the  SEM  I  data,  a  "cross-validation"  analytic  effort  was  performed 
to  determine  whether  the  same  factor  structure  could  represent  the  data  tn  each 
of  the  six  sector-density  combinations  (cells).  Each  cell  was  examined 
separately.  The  cross-validation  indicated  the  3ame  factors  were  applicable. 

After  the  cross-validation  was  completed,  a  return  was  made  to  the  analysis  of 
each  of  the  two  experiments  on  an  individual  basis.  For  the  factor  scores,  It 
was  now  important  to  use  standardization  scales  that  covered  the  range  Involved 
in  the  particular  experiment.  The  SEM  I  data  standardization  was  against  the 
first  replicate,  middle  density,  geometry  1  mean  and  standard  deviation,  and 
the  factor  scores  were  expressed  on  a  standard  score  scale  with  a  mean  of  50 
and  a  standard  deviation  of  1  at  that  point  (the  “first  scale").  The  SEM  II 
experiment  standardization  used  the  mean  and  standard  deviation  of  the  fifth 
1-hour  run  and  the  factor  scores  were  expressed  on  a  standard  score  scale  with 
a  mean  of  500  and  *  standard  deviation  of  1  at  that  point  (the  "second  scale"). 
Finally,  it  was  decided  to  create  a  "third  scale”  in  which  both  experiments' 
data  were  put  on  the  same  scale.  Here  all  runs  from  both  experiments  were 
standardized  against  hour  five  of  SEM  II.  The  standard  score  distributions  of 
the  4  factor  scores  were  given  a  mean  of  500  and  a  standard  deviation  of  1  at 
hour  5  of  SEM  11.  This  scaling  was  used  in  the  power  tables  and  to  illustrate 
graphically  the  advantages  of  standard  scores . 
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ANALYSES 


Each  of  the  topics  listed  below  will  be  discussed  in  order  under  headings  which 
will  present  the  analysis  of  the  topic  and  the  data  bearing  on  it,  and  the 
implications  of  the  results: 

1.  SEM  II  factor  analysis  and  factor  cross-validation 

2.  Reliability  coefficients 

3.  Correlations  with  observer  ratings 

4.  Practice  and  learning  effects  in  ATC  simulation  experiments 

5.  The  effects  on  the  system  performance  measures  of  enroute  sector  geometry 
and  traffic  density  level 

6.  The  statistical  power  of  ATC  simulation  experiments 

7.  An  evaluation  of  the  index  of  orderliness 

8.  Subjective  questionnaire  replies  and  objective  measures 


SEM  II  FACTOR  ANALYSIS  AND  FACTOR  CROSS  VALIDATION 

ANALYSIS.  Dynamic  simulations  of  current  and  future  air  traffic  control 
systems  are  difficult  and  expensive  to  arrange  and  run.  They  are  difficult  to 
design  and  analyze  statistically,  but  worst  of  all  they  are  difficult  to 
interpret  when  making  judgements  about  the  desirability  of  air  traffic  control 
system  changes.  A  major  reason  for  this  is  the  sheer  cumbersomeness  of  the 
amount  of  data  usually  collected.  A  multitude'  of  measures  describing  system 
performance  is  available,  and  there  has  been  little  or  no  evaluation  as  to 
which  of  the  available  measures  is  most  relevant  or  needed.  An  attempt  to 
reduce  the  magnitude  of  this  problem  was  made  here  by  applying  a  mathematical 
technique  called  factor  analysis  (see  definition,  appendix  C)  to  see  if  a 
smaller  set  of  measures  of  known  relevance  could  be  found.  The  second 
experiment  (SEM  II)  was  particularly  designed  to  permit  the  use  of  this 
technique . 

A  factor  analysis  was  performed  on  each  of  the  three  sets  of  "day  level"  data 
available  from  the  SEM  II  experiment.  Since  there  were  12  l-hour  runs  in  the 
SEM  II  experiment,  three  4-hour  aggregates  were  available  for  each  subject. 
These  will  be  referred  to  as  the  first,  second,  and  third  days  since  each 
subject  usually  performed  four  runs  a  day.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the 
factor  analyses  were  done  without  the  judges'  ratings  being  involved. 
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Before  entering  the  factor  analysis,  some  of  the  measures  in  the  original  list 
of  28  which  seemed  not  to  be  potentially  fruitful  were  omitted  bringing  the 
list  of  measures  entering  the  factor  analysis  to  17.  Six  (6)  measures  covering 
sub-types  of  delays  and  delay  times,  already  represented  in  the  summary 
measures  of  total  number  of  delays  and  total  delay  time,  were  considered  as 
redundant  and  dropped.  These  measures  were  the  number  and  duration  of  barrier 
delays,  the  number  and  duration  of  start  delays,  and  the  number  and  duration  of 
hold  and  turn  delays.  Another  measure,  the  average  aircraft  time  under 
control,  was  considered  to  be  adequately  represented  by  the  measure  aircraft 
time  under  control.  Four  (A)  other  measures  which  showed  little  or  no 
variation  in  the  data  were  omitted;  these  were  the  number  of  aircraft  handled, 
the  number  of  completed  flights,  the  number  of  departure  altitudes  attained, 
and  the  number  of  handoffs  accepted.  These  did  not  vary  because  of  the  similar 
traffic  samples  and,  being  essentially  constants,  would  not  have  contributed  to 
the  factor  analysis  of  the  data.  Two  (2)  further  measures  were  dropped  during 
the  smoothing  process  just  subsequent  to  the  factor  analysis  itself  because 
found  to  be  non-contributing.  These  were  the  handoff  acceptance  delay  time  and 
the  number  of  arrival  altitudes  attained. 

The  factor  analysis  was  performed  using  varimax  rotation  of  the  principal 
components  (see  definition,  appendix  C)  on  17  measures  for  39  subjects.  As  has 
been  said,  a  separate  analysis  was  performed  for  each  data  day. 

In  the  outcome,  four  operationally  meaningful  factors  and  quite  similar  factor 
patterns  resulted  from  the  analysis  for  each  of  the  3  days.  The  four  factors 
accounted  for  7A.7,  67.7  and  63.3  percent  of  the  total  variance  on  days  one, 
two  and  three  respectively.  The  factor  structures  for  the  3  days  are  shown  in 
tables  1,  2,  and  3  in  appendix  D,  Supplementary  Tables.  Shown  in  these  tables 
are  the  factor  loadings,  i.e.,  the  correlations  of  each  of  the  measures  which 
had  entered  the  process  with  each  of  the  factors  which  had  resulted.  An 
extensive  examination  was  conducted  comparing  the  factor  structures  which  had 
resulted  on  3  days.  Basically,  the  same  four  factors  were  identified,  but  the 
weights  derived  for  the  3  days  to  generate  factor  scores  were  somewhat 
different . 

The  weighting  differences  among  the  3  days  were  smoothed  to  1  set  of  weights 
based  on  the  median  of  the  3  days'  weights.  This  was  deemed  permissible  since 
the  correlations  between  the  scores  weighted  in  the  three  different  ways  were 
generally  in  che  .90's  (see  table  8,  appendix  D).  The  factor  scores  based  on 
the  median  weights  will  be  referred  to  as  the  "Full"  factors.  The  Full  factor 
weights  appear  in  table  9  of  appendix  D.  Further  simplification  was  attained 
by  rounding  the  weights  arithmetically  and  zeroing  out  the  weights  for  those 
measures  which  had  carried  factor  loadings  less  than  .15.  It  was  during 
smoothing  that  one  measure  referred  to  earlier  was  dropped.  The  factor  weights 
which  resulted  from  this  step  will  be  referred  to  as  the  "smoothed"  factors. 
These  appear  in  table  10  of  appendix  D.  A  final  rounding  step  and  dropping  of 
the  last  measure  resulted  in  what  will  be  called  the  "very  smooth"  factor  score 
weights.  The  step  involved  making  the  remaining  weights,  which  were  in  fact 
quite  similar,  equal.  These  appear  in  table  11  of  appendix  D.  At  this  stage, 
the  factor  scores  were  computed  by  standardizing  the  rap^sures  which  were  to  be 
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part  of  a  given  factor  score  for  a  given  day  on  the  day  mean,  applying  the 
weights,  and  restandardising  the  resulting  factor  score  on  the  day  mean. 
Having  arrived  at  this  point,  three  questions  were  examined  about  the  very 
smooth  factor  score  coefficients.  The  first  question  concerned  the  reliability 
of  the  factor  scores  before  end  after  smoothing.  The  reliabilities  appear  in 
table  2,  and  clearly  they  were  not  degraded,  but  remained  at  about  the  middle 
of  the  range  of  the  reliablities  of  the  scores  that  made  them  up. 

The  second  question  concerned  the  statistical  impact  of  using  the  very  smooth 
factor  set  in  which  the  various  measures  comprising  the  four  factors  were  given 
equal  weights.  An  analysis  was  done  which  compared,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
simple  product  moment  correlation  of  each  of  the  factor  scores  (which,  it  will 
be  remembered,  contained  the  measures  in  equally  weighted  form)  against  the 
ratings  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  multiple  correlation  which  resulted  from 
mathematically  optimally  weighted  combinations  of  the  measures  in  each  factor, 
the  weights  being  optimised  to  predict  the  controller  observer  judges'  ratings. 
These  data  appear  in  table  3.  Concentrate  on  the  "shrunken"  R  squared  (R 
squared  sub  c)  figured  since  they  represent  the  percentage  of  variance 
accounted  for  statistically,  after  correcting  for  the  the  number  of  predictors 
involved.  It  appears  that  there  was  no  essential  difference  in  the 

correlations  and  so  it  is  concluded  that  the  weighting  found  in  the  factor 

analysis,  i.e.,  equal,  In  generating  the  factor  scores,  is  an  acceptable 
weighting  scheme. 

The  question  of  what  weights  to  use  in  the  computation  of  the  factor  scores 
having  been  decided,  the  next  question  asked  concerned  the  ability  of  the 

factor  scores,  as  compared  with  the  original  scores  listed,  to  relate  to  the 
controller  observers'  ratings.  Multiple  correlations  between  the  four  factor 
scores  in  linear  combination  were  computed  with  the  controller  observer 

ratings.  These  data  are  seen  in  table  A.  Both  the  full  factors  and  the  very 
smooth  factors  were  used.  These  multiple  correlations  were  found  to  be  at 
about  the  same  level  as  the  multiple  correlations  using  the  original  17 
measures . 

At  this  point,  the  cross-validation  ability  of  the  multiple  regression 
equations  based  on  the  factor  scores  was  investigated  (table  5).  Presented 
are  the  simple  product  moment  correlations  between  a  projected  rating,  based  on 
an  equation  derived  from  data  from  a  different  day,  and  the  actual  rating 
given.  Just  as  was  discussed  earlier,  in  the  case  of  the  equations  using  the 
original  17  measures,  it  was  found  that  the  day-to-day  carryover  was 
comparatively  low.  The  ability  of  a  weighting  equation  derived  from  the  first 
day's  data  to  predict  the  ratings  on  the  second  and  third  day  was  examined. 
The  multiple  correlation  was  found  to  decrease  with  the  distance  away  from  the 
day  on  which  the  weights  were  derived.  The  lesson  here  is  that  for  neither 
factor  scores  nor  raw  scores  can  there  be  a  multiple  regression  equation 
developed  which  will  contain  weights  capable  of  carrying  over  to  subsequent 
days  or  situations.  The  same  system  performance  scores  are  seen  as  applicable 
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TABLE  2 


RELIABILITY 

COEFFICIENTS 

OF  SCORES 

BASED  ON  FULL 

FACTORS,  SMOOTH  FACTORS, 

AND  VERY 

SMOOTH  FACTORS 

Day- Day 

Full 

Smooth 

Very  Smooth 

Confliction 

1-2 

.64 

.65 

.66 

2-3 

.64 

.63 

.64 

1-3 

.54 

.53 

.53 

Occupancy 

1-2 

.59 

.59 

.62 

2-3 

.59 

.64 

.62 

1-3 

.27 

.29 

.30 

Communication 

1-2 

.85 

•  86 

.86 

2-3 

.87 

.87 

.87 

1-3 

.77 

.76 

.76 

Delay 

1-2 

.11 

.21 

.19 

2-3 

.27 

.22 

.21 

1-3 

.10 

.14 

.12 
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TABLE  3 


LINEAR  COMBINATION  WEIGHTING  AND  EQUAL  WEIGHTING  WITHIN  EACH  FACTOR 


Confllction  Factor 
r*  r**  r***  r**** 

Occupancy  Factor 
r*  r**  r**a 

r**** 

Day  1  SQt 

.51 

.15 

.44 

.19 

.43 

.11 

.29 

.08 

CFM 

.56 

.21 

.49 

.24 

.40 

.08 

.27 

.07 

Day  2  SEN 

.52 

.17 

.43 

.18 

.65 

.37 

.58 

.34 

CFM 

.58 

.23 

.52 

.27 

.62 

.34 

.55 

.30 

Day  3  SEM 

.46 

.10 

.26 

.07 

.51 

.19 

.44 

.19 

CFM 

.47 

.11 

.31 

.10 

.48 

.16 

.44 

.19 

Communication 

Delay 

R 

R 

r 

r 

R 

R 

r 

r 

Day  1  SEM 

•  44 

.15 

.41 

.17 

.55 

.29 

.55 

.30 

CPM 

.40 

.12 

.36 

.13 

.56 

.29 

.56 

.31 

Day  2  SEM 

.31 

.05 

.25 

.06 

.35 

.10 

.25 

.06 

CPM 

.37 

.09 

.22 

.05 

.30 

.06 

.26 

.07 

Day  3  SEM 

.40 

.12 

.36 

.13 

.20 

.01 

.06 

.00 

CPM 

.43 

.14 

.37 

.14 

.19 

.01 

.03 

.00 

*  ■  R  Is  the  multiple  correlation 

**  ■  the  multiple  correlation  squared  and  corrected  for  shrinkage 

***  .  the  product  moment  correlation 

****  -  squared  product  moment  correlation 
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TABLE  A 


i-':-  . 
i- 


COMPARISON  OF  MULTIPLE  CORRELATION  WITH  JUKES'  RATING 


PROVIDED  BY  ORIGINAL  SEVENTEEN  MEASURES,  FULL  FACTOR  SCORES 
AND  VERY  SMOOTH  FACTOR  SCORES 


Seventeen  Full  Factor  Very  Suooth 

Measures  Scores  Factor  Scores 


N 

R* 

R** 

R*** 

N 

R* 

R** 

R*** 

N 

R* 

R** 

R*** 

Day  1  SEM 

40 

.82 

.67 

.42 

39 

.74 

.55 

.49 

39 

.73 

.53 

.46 

CPM 

40 

.83 

.69 

.44 

39 

.74 

.55 

.50 

39 

.73 

.54 

.47 

Day  2  SEM 

39 

.81 

.66 

.39 

39 

.72 

.51 

.45 

39 

.69 

.48 

.40 

CPM 

39 

.87 

.75 

.56 

39 

.75 

.56 

.51 

39 

.72 

.52 

.45 

Day  3  SEM 

39 

.79 

.61 

.29 

39 

.61 

.38 

.30 

39 

.60 

.36 

.26 

CPM 

39 

.79 

.62 

,31 

39 

.64 

.41 

.34 

39 

.63 

.40 

.31 

*  -  the  multiple  R 


but  they  must  be  weighted  (or  considered)  differently.  An  example  will  clarify 
thia  point.  Tha  weighting  applied  to  tho  delay  factor  ecore  diminished 
markedly  on  the  third  day.  This  naans  it  had  no  weight  in  contributing  to  tha 
controller  observer  ratings  of  systen/controller  performance  on  that  day, 
whereas  it  had  weight  on  the  first  day.  But  an  examination  of  the  objective 
data  ehowa  that  there  were  several  delays  on  the  first  day  but  almost  none  on 
the  third  day,  which  means  the  observers  were  right  to  give  delay  no  importance 
on  the  third  day.  This  does  not  mean  we  should  not  measure  delay,  but  only 
that  its  importance  may  vary. 

This  finding  la  alao  important  because  it  reinforces  the  conclusion  discussed 
earlier  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  Joining  measures  into  a  single  score, 
regardless  of  whether  original  measures  or  factor  score  measures  of  system 
performance  are  used.  While  the  relationship  between  the  weighted  combinations 
of  scores  in  the  same  circumstances  ia  high,  the  projection  of  weights  into 
different  circumstances,  such  as  in  this  instance,  a  later  stage  of  practice, 
is  not  adequate.  Therefore,  a  weighting  equation  resulting  in  a  projected 
single  figure  of  merit  is  not  advisable. 

Thus  far,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  same  factors  appeared  in  the  3  days  of  the 
SEM  II  experiment,  that  the  weights  of  the  original  measures  to  make  up  the 
composite  factor  score  Indexes  should  be  equal,  but  that  assigning  weights  to 
the  four  factor  scores  to  obtain  a  single  conglomerate  index  was  not  a  good 
idea. 

A  major  next  phase  was  to  determine  if  the  same  four  factors  would  appear  in 
different  traffic  levels  and  sector  structures,  as  represented  in  the  six 

combinations  of  circumstances  used  in  the  SSH  I  experiment.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  in  the  SEM  I  experiment  there  were  two  sectors  and  three  traffic 
density  levels  for  a  total  of  six  conditions,  and  that  one  of  the  six 

conditions  was  identical  with  that  used  in  SBM  II.  It  will  also  be  recalled 
that  the  list  of  measures  used  in  the  two  experiments  was  somewhat  different 
and  that  there  were  only  two  replicate  runs  in  SEM  I,  compared  with  the  twelve 
replicates  in  the  SEM  II  experiment. 

The  first  step  in  determining  whether  the  same  four  factors  as  had  appeared  in 
SEM  II  also  would  appear  in  the  SEM  1  data,  now  that  they  had  been  discovered 
and  seemed  firm,  was  to  re-score  the  SEM  I  data  using  the  SEM  II  measurements 
list  so  that  the  question  could  be  addressed.  In  the  ATC  simulator  used,  the 
most  fundamental  data  collected  are  based  on  the  aircraft  movements  and 

positions  and  the  simulator  pilots'  inputs  to  the  computer  in  response  to  the 
controllers'  clearances.  These  data  could  be  reduced  in  terms  of  either  the 
SEM  I  or  the  SEM  I  list  of  measures.  The  SEM  I  data,  then,  were  scored  in 
terms  of  the  SEM  II  measure  list.  The  scoring  was  done  up  to  the  fiftieth 
minute  rather  than  up  to  the  sixtieth  minute  (as  in  SEM  II)  to  overcome  missing 
data  due  to  equipment  difficulties  which  had  occurred  in  SEM  I.  Because  of 
missing  data,  the  number  of  data  cases  or  subjects  for  SEM  I  vas  31.  For  all 
of  this  analysis,  the  average  of  the  two  replicates  in  SEM  I  was 


used.  If  •  value  for  ono  run  of  the  two  replicates  wot  also  Ins,  tht  boot 

ootlaato  "average"  woo  tho  oltornoto  doto  point. 

Tho  re -scoring  hovins  boon  done,  the  mix  cello  in  SRM  I  wore  separately 

subjected  to  factor  analysis.  At  thia  at ago,  tho  factor  anolyaia  woo  done 

lndopondontly  for  each  coll,  and  Indopor.dontly  of  .tho  SRM  II  factor  analysis . 

Tho  aothod  of  foctor  extraction  woo  always  principal  coaponont  analysis  with 
varlaax  rotation,  constraining  tho  number  of  rotated  components  to  four. 

Tho  next  stop  was  to  utilise  tho  SRM  It  factor  scoro  formulas  and  weights  to 
coaputo  tho  SRM  II  factor  scores,  using  as  input  tho  SRM  I  data,  scored,  as 
mentioned  above,  in  SRM  II  aeaaures,  so  that  those  could  ba  coopered  with  tho 
Independently  generated  factor  scores  described  above. 

Tho  results  of  tho  two  operations  described  lsmediately  above  oen  ba  referred 
to,  respectively,  ee  the  SRM  I  Independent  factor  anelyslo  scorings  and  the  8RM 
XI  booed  factor  ocorlnga,  and  it  la  these  that  will  be  compared.  ““ 

In  overview,  it  aay  be  said  that  examination  of  the  six  SEM  I  Independent 
factor  analysis  scorings  Indicated  that  the  measures  had  grouped  similarly  to 
those  groupings  which  had  occurred  in  SRM  II.  The  factor  loadings  for  the 
corresponding  aeasures  in  the  seven  separate  and  Independent  factor  analyses 
are  similar.  The  percentage  of  variance  accounted  for  by  the  SRM  IT-based 
factors  la  similar,  and  the  SRM  II  factors  predtet  the  ratings  almost  as  mall 
as  the  SRM  I  factors  do.  There  is  one  anomaly,  it  occurs  in  the  coefficients 
of  the  delay  factor,  but  this  is  capable  of  being  understood  in  terms  of 
certain  difference  in  the  definition  of  the  details  of  the  term  delay  in  the 
two  experiments.  These  differences  will  be  discussed  in  detail  later* 

It  is  natural,  of  course,  that  the  SEM  I  Independent  factors  accounted  for  more 
of  the  variance  in  the  data,  between  73  and  SO  percent,  depending  on  which  of 
the  six  conditions  one  examines.  However,  the  externally  based  SEN  II  median 
(very  smooth)  factors  computed  for  these  same  six  conditions  accounted  for,  in 
five  of  the  six  conditions,  between  62  and  72  percent  of  the  variance,  and  59 
percent  in  the  remaining  case.  Tor  corresponding  conditions,  the  loss  in  going 
to  the  SEM  II  factors  ranged  between  6  and  12  percent,  and  averaged  about  10 
percent  (see  table  6). 

For  each  of  the  six  SEM  I  conditions,  the  SEM  I-based  factor  structures  were 
compared  to  the  the  SEM  Il-based  factor  structures.  What  is  meant  by  this  is 
that  an  examination  was  made  of  the  results  of  the  six  factor  analyses  showing 
the  factor  loadings  which  had  been  assigned  by  the  analysis  to  each  of  the 
original  amasures  which  had  entered.  Examined  was  whether  the  same  measures 
clustered  together  as  shown  by  their  loading  (correlation)  with  the  seme  major 
factors.  These  data  for  the  six  SEM  I  combinations  of  conditions  can  be  seen 
in  tables  12  to  17  of  eppendlx  D.  The  SEM  II  factor  structures  are  presented 
in  tables  1  to  3  of  appendix  D. 

A  somewhat  easier  approach  Involves  computing  the  coefficients  of  correlation 
between  the  factor  scores  resulting  for  the  subjects  as  a  group,  computed  in 
the  two  major  ways  described  above.  The  correlation  matrices  for  each  of  the 
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six  combinations  of  conditions  between  the  two  kinds  of  factor  scores  were 
computed  and  are  shown  in  table  7.  As  can  be  seen,  the  correlations  are  mainly 
in  the  90*s  for  the  first  three  factors,  but  the  correlations  for  the  fourth 
factor,  Delay,  are  at  times  negative.  This  is  the  anomaly  which  was  mentioned 
earlier  and  it  is  understandable  in  terms  of  some  differences  in  procedures  and 
definition  of  delays  in  the  two  experiments.  This  minor  discrepancy  was  one  of 
the  prices  paid  for  the  use  of  two  data  bases  assembled  under  slightly 
different  rules.  Since  the  factor  score  weights  ultimately  go  back  to  the 
correlation  matrices,  these  were  examined.  Examining  the  correlation  matrices 
for  the  six  cells  of  SEM  I  and  for  the  3  days  of  SEM  II  showed  some  differences 
in  the  correlations  between  the  measures  "time  in  boundary"  and  "total  delay 
time"  between  the  SEM  I  data  base  and  the  SEM  II  data  bases.  In  the  case  of 
the  SEM  I  data  there  was  a  moderately  high  correlation  of  about  minus  .3 
between  the  two  measures;  in  the  SEM  II  data  there  was  a  near-zero  correlation 
between  the  measures  for  two  of  the  original  days,  although  there  was  a 
slightly  minus  correlation  for  the  third  day.  This  slightly  minus  correlation 
for  the  third  day  was  lost  in  the  smoothing  process,  but  the  other  2  days  had 
virtual  zero  correlations  and  this  is  why  the  smoothed  factors  show  this.  But 
the  more  general  source  is  probably  in  procedures.  The  negative  correlation 
for  the  SEM  I  data  would  seem  to  indicate  that,  under  SEM  I  procedures,  if 
delay  were  taken  before  accepting  the  aircraft,  the  time  in  the  sector  would  be 
lessened,  whereas  under  the  SEM  II  procedures,  this  made  little  or  no 
difference  in  the  amount  of  time  in  the  sector. 

This  appears  as  something  which  might  have  occurred  since  under  the  procedures 
for  the  SEM  I  experiment  the  controller  was  permitted  to  tell  the  adjoining 
sector  (the  support  or  "ghost"  controller  who  was  a  member  of  the  experimental 
staff)  seeking  to  make  a  handoff  to  him  to  hold  or  "spin"  the  individual 
aircraft.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  procedures  were  changed  going  into 
the  second  experiment  to  reduce  what  was  perceived  as  the  undue  impact  of  the 
support  controller  in  this  and  other  areas. 

One  of  the  changes  made  for  the  SEM  II  experiment  involved  the  method  of 
starting  aircraft  into  the  test  sector,  which  was  now  made  automatic  and  done 
by  the  computer  on  schedule.  As  a  consequence  of  this,  the  idea  of  "barrier 
delay"  was  seen  as  necessary.  Under  the  concept  of  the  barrier  delay,  if  the 
subject  wished  to  delay  aircraft  he  had  to  impose  delay  on  the  entering  stream 
of  aircraft,  and  not  individual  aircraft  one  at  a  time.  Very  few  barrier 
delays  were  used  in  SEM  II  (it  probably  being  regarded  by  the  controllers  as 
extreme,  as  compared  with  delaying  one  aircraft). 

The  best  conception  of  what  might  have  happened  probably  is  based  on  the  idea 
that  under  SEM  I  procedures  it  seemed  better  to  the  subjects  to  take  any  delay 
outside  the  sector  before  accepting  handoffs,  and  that  indeed  it  possibly  was 
better  due  to  some  help  in  lining  up  the  aircraft  provided  by  the  ghost  in  his 
handling  of  the  aircraft  while  they  were  still  outside  the  sector.  Thus,  for 
SEM  I  data,  there  was  a  slight  negative  correlation  between  start  delays  and 
time  in  sector.  Under  SEM  II  procedures,  the  computer  provided  no  such 
assistance  and  also  the  tendency  probably  was  to  minimize  barrier  (start) 
delays  and  take  the  delays  if  any  within  the  sector.  The  small  number  of  these 
would  also  tend  to  bring  the  correlation  between  start  delays  and  any  other 
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TABLE  7 


CORRELATIONS  BETWEEN  SEM  II  FACTOR  SCORES  AND  SEM  I 
SECTOR-DENSITY  CELL-BASED  FACTOR  SCORES 


Sector  -  Density 

Condition 

Confliction 

Factor 

Occupancy  Communication 

Delay 

Geometry 

1, 

Traffic  Density  1 

.75 

.96 

.94 

.84 

' 

Geometry 

1, 

Traffic  Density  2 

.96 

.83 

.96 

.35 

Geometry 

1. 

Traffic  Density  3 

.96 

.77 

.86 

.90 

Geometry 

2, 

Traffic  Density  1 

.98 

.95 

.88 

-.60 

Geometry 

2, 

Traffic  Density  2 

.95 

.95 

.85 

-.60 

Geometry 

2. 

Traffic  Density  3 

.99 

.96 

.80 

-.64 
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measure  down.  Thus,  there  was  a  near-zero  correlation  for  SEM  II,  a  different 
correlation  than  that  in  the  other  datA. 

It  appears,  then,  that  there  is  probably  some  effect  involving  hese  procedural 
differences  between  the  two  experiments  which  caused  a  different  relationship 
between  the  two  measures  mentioned  and  this  changed  relationship  probably 
effected  a  difference  in  the  delay  factor  between  the  two  experiments  to  a 
sufficient  extent  that  the  weights  differed  enough  to  cause  the  slight  negative 
relationship  in. the  delay  factor  between  the  two  experiments,  even  though,  as 
should  be  remembered,  the  same  basic  factor  resulted. 

Another  comparison  between  the  SEM  I  and  SEM  II  factors  was  done  in  terms  of  an 
index  discussed  by  Harman  (reference  4)  which  roughly  resembles  a  coefficient 
of  correlation  between  factor  score  weights  in  two  sets  of  factors.  It  also 
ranges  from  -1.00  through  zero  to  +1.00.  It  is  referred  to  variously  as  the 
coefficient  of  congruence  or  as  the  index  of  the  degree  of  factorial  similarity 
or  as  phi. 

The  phi  index  is  calculated  essentially  by  computing  a  correlation  between  the 
factor  weights  given  for  the  original  measures  by  the  two  factor  sets  being 
compared.  In  this  case,  the  phi  indexes  were  computed  for  each  of  the  six 
combinations  of  the  SEM  I  conditions.  For  the  logically  similar  factors  based 
on  the  two  experiments,  again  except  for  the  delay  factor,  the  correspondence 
was  quite  good.  The  overall  picture  was  similar  to  that  just  given  in  table  7 
for  the  correlation  coefficients. 

In  the  case  of  the  first  three  factors,  the  phi  coefficients  ranged  between  .60 
and  .94  for  all  days  and  conditions.  They  were  usually  in  the  .70's,  .80's  and 
. 90's.  Of  the  six  phi's  computed  for  the  six  conditions  of  density  and  sector 
for  the  delay  factor,  four  were  negative,  one  was  moderate  (.59),  and  one  was 
somewhat  high  (.76).  In  general,  this  phi  analysis  confirms  the  others  above. 

Finally,  an  important  examination  of  the  connection  between  the  Independent  SEM 
I  factors  and  the  SEM  II  derived  factors  was  done  using  the  judges'  scores. 
This  analysis  is  important  because  it  relates  the  two  kinds  of  scoring  methods 
to  the  opinions  of  the  controller  judges  who  were  on  the  scene  during  the  SEM  I 
exercises.  Multiple  correlations  against  the  opinion  measurement  were  computed 
using,  separately,  the  two  kinds  of  factor  scoring:  externally  based  and 
internally  based;  SEM  I-based  and  SEM  II-based.  Because  the  two  ratings  (SEM 
and  CPM)  were  highly  correlated,  only  one  of  them  (CPM)  was  used  in  the 
computations. 

In  the  outcome,  the  multiple  R's  were  quite  similar  regardless  of  which  form  of 
weighting  was  used.  There  was  only  a  .05  difference,  in  the  multiple 
correlation,  R,  at  most,  in  favor  of  the  SEM  I  self-generated  factor  scores  for 
any  of  the  six  sector-density  combinations  over  the  SEM  II  factor  scorings  for 
the  same  data,  as  seen  in  table  8. 

Recapitulating,  we  may  say  that  the  evidence  has  shown  that  the  four  factor 
scores  developed  in  the  SEM  II  experiment  are  also  applicable  to  the  SEM  I 
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TABLE  8 


SEM  I  CELL  BASED  FACTOR  SCORES  AND  SEM  II  FACTOR  SCORES  IN 
RELATION  TO  SEM  I  JUDGES'  RATINGS 

Using  SEM-II  Factor  Score  Using  SEM-I  Factor  Score 
Coefficients  to  Create  Cc efficients  to  Create 

Factor  Scores  Factor  Scores 

(Factor  Scores  vs.  Judges'  Scores) 


R 

R 

N 

Sector 

14, 

Density 

1 

.36 

.42 

31 

Sector 

14, 

Density 

2 

.46 

.52 

31 

Sector 

14, 

Density 

3 

.57 

.62 

29 

Sector 

16, 

Density 

1 

.47 

40 

31 

Sector 

16, 

Density 

2 

.41 

.33 

31 

Sector 

16, 

Density 

3 

.59 

.63 

30 

(Factor  Scores  vs. 

Log  of  Judges'  Scorep) 

Sector 

14, 

Density 

1 

.39 

.43 

31 

Sector 

14, 

Density 

2 

.47 

.47 

31 

Sector 

14, 

Density 

3 

.54 

.61 

29 

Sector 

16, 

Density 

1 

.46 

.39 

31 

Sector 

16, 

Density 

2 

.42 

.33 

31 

Sector 

16, 

Density 

3 

.59 

.62 

30 
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experiment's  sector  and  geometry  variations.  In  both  experiments,  the  four 
factors  acount  for  a  majority  of  the  variance. 

There  Is  evidence,  although  indirect,  from  other  experiments  which  were  not 
directly  comparable  for  various  reasons,  like  those  of  Boone  (references  5,6) 
and  Buckley  (reference  2)  that  this  factor  structure  has  generality.  In 
Boone's  experiment,  he  found  somewhat  similar  factors  even  though  dealing  with 
Academy  trainees  in  early  stages  of  training.  He  was,  however,  using  the  FAA 
Technical  Center  ATC  simulator  that  was  used  in  this  experiment  and  the  SEM  1 
set  of  measures  which  were  programmed  into  it .  The  factor  analysis  done  by 
Buckley  in  1969  (reference  2)  used  hand-collected  data  and  combined  several 
densities.  However,  there  is  some  resemblance  to  the  factors  obtained  here. 

Having  arrived  at  a  small  set  of  measures  which  seems  to  succinctly  encompass 
the  important  dimensions  .  of  air  traffic  control  system  performance  can  be 
important,  if  it  is  applied.  For  example,  if  most  or  all  simulation 
experiments  are  scored  in  terms  of  the  same  four  factors,  it  may  eventually  be 
possible  to  conduct  meaningful  comparisons  about  results  obtained  at  different 
times  and  in  different  places. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  basic  or  "raw"  measures  could  be  considered  to  be 
"buried"  in  the  four  factor  scores,  especially  since  they  are  necessarily  of  a 
dimensionless  standard  score  form.  However,  the  more  specific  measures,  such 
as  the  number  of  altitude  changes,  can  still  be  looked  at  by  those  with  a 
special  interest  In  them.  There  is  no  inherent  contradiction  between  being 
interested  in  the  specific  and  the  general.  At  the  very  least,  even  If  the 
four  factor  scores  do  not  replace  the  many  specific  measures,  they  should  be 
used  as  a  short  and  meaningful  way  of  summing  up  all  of  the  several  specific 
simple  measures. 

An  avenue  was  examined  here  for  minimizing  any  possible  disadvantages  of  the 
use  of  standardized  factor  scores.  An  examination  was  made  to  see  if  one  raw 
score  could  be  used  to  represent  each  of  the  four  factors.  Considered  In  the 
decision  were  the  correlation  between  each  of  the  measures  which  entered  into 
each  of  the  factor  scores  and  the  factor  score  it  entered,  the  comparative 
reliability  coefficients  of  the  measures  within  each  factor,  and  whether  the 
measure  consistently  appeared  in  the  respective  factor  across  the  two 
experiments.  The  correlations  between  the  factor  scores  and  the  observer 
ratings  were  not  considered  to  be  a  major  element  in  the  choice  since  the 
purpose  was  to  represent  the  already  chosen  factor  score.  As  mentioned,  one 
consideration  was  the  reliablity  of  the  measure,  especially  between  Days  2  and 
3.  These  are  shown  in  table  9.  Another  main  consideration,  the  correlation 
with  the  factor  score  itself,  Is  shown  for  each  factor  in  table  10. 

Based  on  all  of  these  considerations,  then,  one  measure  was  chosen  for  each  of 
the  four  factors  to  be  that  factor's  "primary"  measure,  i.e.,  a  raw  score 
representative  of  the  factor  for  those  who  prefer  raw  scores.  The  asterisks  in 
Tables  9  and  10  denote  the  measures  which  were  chosen  as  the  primary  measures. 

Returning  now,  however,  to  the  discussion  of  standard  scores,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  they  have  distinct  advantages  as  well  as  potential 
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TABLE  9 


DAY  TWO  VERSUS  DAY  THREE  RELIABILITY  OF  MEASURES  WITHIN  A  FACTOR 

Conflict  Factor 

r 

Number  of  Four-Mile  Conflicts  .69 

Number  of  Five-Mile  Conflicts  .78 

Number  of  Three-Mile  Conflicts  .41 

Duration  of  Four-Mile  Conflicts  .43 

Duration  of  Five-Mile  Conflicts  .64 

Duration  of  Three-Mile  Conflicts  .34 

Occupancy  Factor 

Time  Under  Control  .66 

Distance  Flown  Under  Control  .54 

Fuel  Consumption  Under  Control  .56 

Time  in  Boundary  .69 

Communications  Factor 

Path  Changes  .84 

Number  of  Ground-to-Air  Communications  .85 

Duration  of  Ground-to-Air  Communications  .87 

Delay  Factor 

Total  Delays  .18 

Total  Delay  Time  .15 


TABLE  10 


CORRELATIONS  OF  MEASURES  WITHIN  A  FACTOR  WITH  THE  FACTOR 


Conflict  Factor 


Number  of  Four-Mile  Conflicts 
Number  of  Five-Mile  Conflicts 
Number  of  Three-Mile  Conflicts 
Duration  of  Four-Mile  Conflicts 
Duration  of  Five-Mile  Conflicts 
Duration  of  Three-Mile  Conflicts 


Time  Under  Control 
Distance  Flown  Under  Concrol 
Fuel  Consumption  Under  Control 
Time  in  Boundary 


Path  Changes 

Number  of  Ground-to-Air  Comm. 
Duration  of  Ground-to-Air  Conm. 


Total  Delays 
Total  Delay  Time 


Day  One 

Day  Two 

Day  Three 

.90 

.92 

.87 

.81 

.82 

.87 

.84 

.81 

.79 

.89 

.91 

.87 

.87 

.83 

.77 

.82 

.79 

.77 

cupancy  Factor 

Day  One 

Day  Two 

Day  Three 

.99 

.94 

.97 

.91 

.74 

.80 

.93 

.91 

.91 

.69 

.73 

.77 

inications  Factor 

Day  One 

Day  Two 

Day  Three 

.85 

.89 

.86 

.91 

.92 

.89 

.90 

.93 

.90 

Delay  Factor 

Day  One 

Day  Two 

Day  Three 

.98 

.91 

.87 

.98 

.91 

.87 

disadvantage*.  They  will  remind  us,  for  example,  that  the  results  from  any 
real-time  simulation  are  interpretable  only  in  relative  and  not  in  absolute 
terms.  It  is  possible  to  Interpret  the  standard  scores  in  terms  of  the 
percentiles  they  would  represent  in  an  assumed  normal  distribution  as  is  often 
done  in  large  scale  personnel  testing  situations.  A  related  approach  which 
would  not  involve  any  assumption  of  normality  would  be  interpretation  in  terms 
of  the  percentiles  for  the  scores  from  various  experiments  in  terms  of  a 
reference  distribution,  such  as  the  SEM  II  data  distribution.  The  SEM  II  data 
distribution  is  not  large  enough  to  be  a  general  reference  distribution  and 
dertalnly  not  large  enough  to  do  away  with  the  need  for  control  groups  in 
particular  experiments.  But  if  all  experimenters  used  it  as  a  distribution  in 
terms  of  which  to  generate  standard  scores  for  the  four  factors,  then  data 
could  be  accruing  for  a  common  distribution  into  which  all  experimental  data 
could  be  translated  in  common  terms. 

An  example  of  this  is  given  in  figure  11.  As  part  of  the  process  of 
constructing  the  power  tables,  it  was  necessary  and  desirable  to  put  the  data 
from  both  experiments  (SEM  I  and  SEM  II)  into  terms  of  the  same  scale 
distribution  so  that  the  power  tables  would  be  useful  over  a  range  of  sectors 
and  densities.  The  first  step  in  accomplishing  this  was  to  bring  the  SEM  I 
runs  from  a  50-minute  basis  to  a  60-minute  basis  by  multiplying  each  run  score 
by  sixty-fiftieths.  This  was  specifically  done  for  the  power  table  preparation 
process,  since  it  was  desired  that  they  be  in  hour-unit  terms.  It  was  also 
done  for  figure  11.  For  the  data  which  were  used  in  most  of  the  SEM  I  analytic 
computations,  it  was  felt  that  the  prorating  was  not  necessary.  In  generating 
this  new  scale,  for  the  power  tables,  the  factor  scores  for  both  experiments 
were  computed  using  the  run  scores  from  each  of  the  experiments  after  they  had 
been  converted  into  standard  score  form  based  on  the  mean  and  variance  from  the 
SEM  II  hour  5  data.  They  were  given  a  mean  of  500  and  a  standard  deviation  of 
1  at  the  SEM  II  hour  5  point.  For  convenience,  this  was  called  the  "third 
scale"  to  dis  guish  it  from  the  standard  score  scales  which  had  been  used 
individually  in  SEM  I  and  SEM  II.  The  new  scale  enabled  the  factor  score 
distributions  from  both  experiments  to  be  drawn  on  the  same  scale.  This  is 
seen  in  figure  11,  which  shows  both  the  data  from  each  of  the  six 
sector-density  combinations  of  SEM  I  and  the  three  days  of  SEM  II. 

From  here  on,  the  discussion  will  be  in  terras  of  the  factor  scores  and  the  four 
primary  scores.  Two  other  measures,  which  we  will  call  auxiliary  scores,  will 
also  be  carried  along.  These  are  the  number  of  aircraft  handled  and  fuel 
consumption.  The  number  of  aircraft  handled  measure,  in  the  SEM  II  level 
density  experir~nt,  \  very  insensitive  and  was  not  entered  into  the  factor 
analysis.  s  was  : .  .uore  to  the  particular  experimental  design  than  to  the 
importance  of  the  measure,  and  it  should  be  kept  as  an  auxiliary  measure  for 
reaction  to  traffic  density  variations  in  more  general  situations.  The  fuel 
consumption  measure  was  entered  into  the  factor  analysis  and  formed  part  of  one 
of  the  factors.  It  is  nf  particular  operational  relevance  and  it  will  also  be 
carried  as  a  separate  a  '  lary  measure. 
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FIGURE  II.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FACTOR  SCORES  FOR  SEM  I  AND  SEM  II 
EXPERIMENTAL  CONDITIONS  (Sheet  1  of  4) 
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FIGURE  II.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FACTOR  SCORES  FOR  SEM  I  AND  SEM  II 
EXPERIMENTAL  CONDITIONS  (Sheet  2  of  4) 
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FIGURE  11.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FACTOR  SCORES  FOR  SEN  I  AND  SEN  II 
EXPERIMENTAL  CONDITIONS  (Sheet  3  of  4) 
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It  la  important  to  point  out  that  tha  factor  acoroa  and  conputatlona  using 
than  appearing  in  tha  tablaa  in  tha  balance  of  tha  raport  will  be  baaed  on 
aealaa  which  atandard&aed  the  entire  body  of  data  from  each  experiment  on 
polnta  within  tha  reapectlve  experiment*.  In  aoae  caaaa  there  may  be 
alight  dlffarancea  between  theae  later  conputatlona  done  on  that  basis,  and 
thoae  appearing  in  the  factor  analytic  add  cross-validation  aectlona 
earlier  In  thia  preaent  aectlon  bacauae  the  earlier  conputatlona  are  baaed 
on  a  day-by-day  (SRM  II)  or  a  cell-by-cell  aeparate  atandardlsation  (SEN  I) 
with  occaalonal  truncatlona  for  varloua  purpoaea. 

It  ahould  be  pointed  out  here,  finally,  that  both  the  four  factor  acorea 
end  the  primary  acorea  for  each  factor,  and  other  raw  acorea  of  intereat 
could  all  be  uaed  by  any  given  experimenter.  The  ATC  simulator  data 
processor  can  immediately  produce  the  four  factor  scores  for  any  future 
experiment  in  "third  scale"  terms,  uaing  the  SEM  II  hour-five  data  as  a 
reference  point. 

IMPLICATIONS.  It  has  been  seen  that: 

1.  The  same  general  factors  were  generated  by  the  factor  analysis 
technique  using  the  SEM  I  data  and  the  SEM  II  data.  The  SEM  II  factors  and 
weights  for  the  measures  within  the  factors  seem  adequate  to  characterise 
the  SEM  I  data  in  all  six  combinations  of  sector  geometry  and  traffic 
density. 

2.  The  fact  that  the  measures  are  equally  weighted  within  the  SEN  II 
factors  does  not  adversely  Impact  their  relationship  with  the  controller 
observer  judgements,  as  compared  to  the  relationship  generated  with  the 
same  judgements  by  the  original  measures. 

3.  The  factors  found  basically  corresponded  to  those  found  in  an 
Independent  experiment  Involving  controller  trainees  working  at  a  much 
lower  level  of  difficulty  (Boone,  references  5,6). 

4.  It  appears  that,  despite  the  wide  range  of  conditions  Included  in  these 
two  experiments,  the  four  factors  adequately  summarise  experimental  results 
from  ATC  simulation  experiments.  The  factors  can  be  considered  expressions 
of  the  Important  basic  dimensions  of  the  measurement  of  sir  traffic  control 
system  functioning  in  real  time  dynamic  simulation  experimentation. 

5.  It  appears  that  the  four  factor  scores  may  safely  be  used  to  represent 
all  of  the  other  measures. 

6.  In  view  of  the  above,  it  appears  permissible  and  efficient  to  report 
experimental  results  in  terms  of  the  four  factor  scores,  the  four  primary 
measures  corresponding  to  the  factors,  and  the  two  auxiliary  measures,  the 
number  of  aircraft  handled  and  fuel  consumption.  It  is  suggested  that  all 
future  air  traffic  control  simulation  experiments  use  that  set  of  measures, 
as  will  be  done  in  the  balance  of  this  report.  Although  it  was  not  fully 
carried  out  for  this  report,  it  is  further  suggested  that  the  factor  scores 
in  future  work  should  use  the  “third  scale  standardisation." 
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RELIABILITY  COEFFICIENTS. 


ANALYSIS.  Reliability  la  defined  aa  repeatability  of  aeaaureaent.  To  evaluate 
reliability,  it  ia  neceaaary  to  have  repeated  aeaalona  ("rune")  which,  aa  may 
be  aeen  froa  the  experimental  design  (figure  8),  was  definitely  achieved  in  the 
aecond  experiment.  There  were  12  1-hour  rune  performed  by  each  subject 
controller  under  eaaentlally  the  same  conditiona  except  for  the  obvious  and 
unavoidable  one  of  practice. 

The  major  index  of  reliability  uaed  wax  the  product  moment  coefficient  of 
correlation,  or  "r"  (aee  appendix  C,  Oef lnltiona),  between  runa.  This  waa 
done  alao  for  the  data  in  the  flrat  experiment,  although  in  that  caae,  there 
were  only  2  aimilar  runs  (runs  by  the  same  subject  under  the  same  conditions), 
not  12. 

Table  11  shows  the  reliabiity  coefficients  for  the  set  of  measures  which  will 
be  uaed  from  here  on;  the  four  factor  scores  and  their  corresponding  primary 
measures,  and  the  two  auxiliary  measures,  the  number  of  aircraft  handled  and 
fuel  consumption.  Shown  are  the  SEM  I  and  SEM  II  reliability  coefficients  for 
these  measures  as  estimated  by  the  correlation  between  2  runs.  The  SEM  I  runs 
were  50  minutes  in  length,  as  discussed  earlier,  and  as  is  shown  in  the  Table. 
The  correlations  shown  are  those  obtained  when  the  SEM  I  data  were  acored  using 
the  SEM  II  measurements  as  defined  in  appendix  A.  In  the  case  of  the  four 
factor  scores,  the  SEM  I  computations  used  the  first  scale,  and  the  SEM  II 
calculations  used  the  second  scale,  as  will  be  usual. 

In  the  case  of  the  SEM  II  data,  data  aggregation  was  also  possible.  Table  11 
shows  the  increase  in  reliability  which  results  from  the  aggregation  of  the 
data  into  4-hour  chunks  by  averaging.  The  effect  of  this  increased 
reliablililty  which  can  be  obtained  by  the  process  of  averaging  will  be  shown 
in  a  later  discussion  of  statistical  power. 

A  comparison  of  these  reliability  coefficient  data  can  be  made  with  only  one 
other  experiment  in  the  small  literature  on  ATC  simulation,  the  1969  experiment 
by  Buckley  et  al.  (reference  2),  Another  possible  source,  the  experiment  by 
Boone  (references  5  and  6)  on  controller  trainees  which  used  basically  the  SEM 
I  methods  and  measures,  did  not  cite  reliabilities.  There  are  some  data  from 
the  1969  experiment  shown  in  table  11,  and  it  can  be  seen  that  moderate 
reliabilities  were  found;  somewhat  higher  for  the  measures  delay  time  and 

conflictions  than  were  attained  in  the  present  work.  It  is  interesting  that 
the  experiment  was  done  using  paper  and  pencil  data  taking,  not  computer  data 
collection  or  target  generation.  In  the  case  of  the  confliction  count,  the 
occurrence  of  a  confliction  was  scored  by  the  judgement  of  three  observing 

controllers,  and  delay  times  were  written  down  by  the  simulator  pilots. 

Another  way  of  examining  the  repeatability  of  statistical  data  is  in  terms  of 
the  standard  error  of  measurement  (see  appendix  C,  Definitions).  In  general 
terms,  this  index  gives  an  error  band  for  a  single  score  or  measurement  such 
that  the  probabilities  can  be  stated  that  the  “true"  score  or  value  is  within 

the  stated  range.  The  computation  of  the  index  depends  on  the  reliability 

coefficient  and  the  variance,  which  expresses  the  range  of  individual 
differences  among  the  subjects. 
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TABLE  11 


Measure 

Conflictlon  Factor 
Occupancy  Factor 
Communications  Factor 
Delay  Factor 

No.  of  5-Mi.  Conflictions 
A/C  Time  Under  Control 
Duration  of  G/A  Contacts 
Total  Delay  Time 
No.  of  A/C  Handled 
Fuel  Used  Under  Control 


Sector 

Density 

No.  Subjects  (N)>  Factors 
No.  Subjects  (N),  Measures 
Minutes  of  Opera  nal  Dat 


RELIABILITY  COEFFICIENTS 


1969 
Exper . 

SEM  I 
Run 

vs 

Run 

Run  3 

vs 

Run  4 

- 

-.10 

• 

4S 

00 

- 

.75 

.46 

- 

.69 

• 

00 

u> 

- 

-.38 

.20 

eg 

• 

.06 

oo 

.45 

oo 

• 

.45 

.56 

o 

00 

• 

.85 

.39 

-.29 

rs. 

o 

• 

1 

.36 

r-s. 

CM 

• 

1 

o 

_ 

.73 

00 

ro 

14(G1) 

14 

med 

med(D2 ) 

med 

- 

27 

39 

36 

27 

39  or  38 

60 

50 

60 

SEM 
Run  5 

vs 

Run  6 

II 

Day  1 

V8 

Day  2 

Day  2 
V8 

Day  3 

.59 

• 

o* 

00 

.65 

.39 

.58 

.63 

• 

00 

.85 

• 

00 

-.08 

.20 

.15 

.60 

.72 

.78 

.43 

.53 

.66 

.85 

00 

• 

.87 

-.05 

.15 

.15 

-.04 

.40 

.21 

.26 

.65 

.56 

14 

14 

14 

med 

med 

med 

39 

39 

39 

39  or  38 

39 

39 

60 

60 

60 

Standard  errors  of  measurement  computed  for  the  factor  scores  and  the  six  other 
measures  which  were  listed  above  were  computed  based  on  1-hour  runs  from  both 
experiments,  and  these  are  given  in  table  12.  For  the  scores  given  in  the 
table,  the  probabilities  are  .95  that  the  "true"  value  is  within  the  range 
given.  Thus,  for  example,  it  may  be  seen  that  a  delay  time  score  of  78  seconds 
per  hour  based  on  a  single  1-hour  middle  traffic  density  run  in  SGM  I  could,  in 
fact,  stand  for  delay  time  run  scores  ranging  from  0  to  1331  seconds  (22.2 
minutes).  For  SEM  II,  the  standard  error  of  measurement  obtained  by  using  the 
first  four  runs  aggregated  is  also  shown.  In  this  particular  table,  in  order  to 
facilitate  comparisons,  all  calculations  involving  factor  scores  were  done 
using  the  third  scale.  However,  it  might  be  pointed  out  that,  in  any  case,  the 
three  scales  are  very  highly  correlated  (.98  or  higher)  and  differed  mainly  in 
the  means . 

As  has  been  said,  in  addition  to  the  objective  measurements,  there  were  also 
ratings  made  of  performance.  It  will  be  remembered  that  there  were  two 
observers  standing  behind  the  controllers  when  they  were  controlling  the 
simulated  traffic.  There  were  eight  such  observers  and  schedules  were  arranged 
so  that  they  would  be  paired  in  all  possible  combinations.  The  observer/ judges 
were  qualified  field  controllers  from  facilities  other  than  those  of  the 
subjects .  The  average  of  the  two  judges '  opinions  was  used  as  the  score  for 
the  run  on  this  kind  of  data.  The  basic  purpose  of  this  rating  process  was  to 
gain  another  kind  of  criterion  against  which  to  compare  the  objective  measures. 
It  was  important  to  optimize  the  reliability  of  the  ratings  since  they  were  to 
be  used  as  an  external  criterion  against  which  to  check  the  objective  measures. 
Therefore,  the  field  controller  judges  received  careful  training  in  the  rating 
process  before  the  experiment  began. 

In  considering  the  reliability  of  the  ratings,  it  was  possible  to  estimate  this 
quality  using  two  approaches.  In  one  approach,  the  agreement  between  two 
judges  observing  the  same  occasion  was  considered.  The  inter-judge  agreement 
was  computed  using  the  intra-class  correlation  (See  appendix  C  for  definition). 
In  the  other  approach,  the  average  of  the  two  judges'  ratings  of  a  given  kind 
(SEM  or  CPM)  for  a  given  run,  which  was  always  used  as  the  rating  of  that  kind 
for  the  session,  was  examined.  Here,  the  run-to-run  reliability  of  the  average 
of  the  two  ratings  was  examined.  These  two  approaches  were  used  in  both 
experiments . 

In  table  13,  the  computed  data  on  inter- judge  agreement  at  a  given  session 
appear  for  both  experiments.  In  table  14,  the  data  are  given  for  the 
run-to-run  agreement  for  the  average  rating  of  a  given  type  by  the  two  judges 
watching  the  same  runs.  In  the  case  of  the  SEM  II  data,  it  was  also  possible 
to  examine  the  effects  of  day  level  aggregation  as  had  been  done  with  the  other 
measures,  and  these  day-to-day  product  moment  correlations  are  also  shown. 
Both  the  CPM  and  SEM  ratings  are  not  always  shown;  they  were  consistently  found 
so  highly  correlated  with  each  other  in  a  given  session  (usually  well  over 
.85),  that  frequently  only  one  of  them  was  used  in  some  calculations. 
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TABLE  12 


STANDARD  ERROR  OF  MEASUREMENT 


With  0.95  probability,  the  true  value  would 
lie  between  limits  of: 


Measure 

If  Measured 
Value  Were: 

SEM  I  (Gl  D2) 
Avg.  of  2  Runs 

SEM1I 
Avg.  of  5th  & 
6th  Runs 

(Gl  D2) 

Day  2  (Avg. 
of  Runs  5-8) 

Conflict.  Factor 

500. 

495.64-504.36 

498.91-501.09 

499.24-500.76 

Occup.  Factor 

500. 

497.60-502.40 

498.99-501.01 

498.97-501.03 

Comm.  Factor 

500. 

499.27-500.73 

499.42-500.58 

499.34-500.66 

Delay  Factor 

500. 

495.80-504.20 

498.86-501.14 

499.21-500.78 

No.  of  5-mi. 
Conflictions 

6  per  hr. 

0-14.3 

1.8-10.2 

3. 4-8. 5 

A/C  Time  Under 
Control 

550  min. /hr. 

517-583 

534-566 

532-568 

Dura,  of  G/A 
Contacts 

650  sec. /hr. 

572-728 

570-730 

565-735 

Total  Delay  Time 

78  sec./hr. 

0-1331. 

0-567 

0-342 

No.  A/C  Handled 

47/hr. 

46 . 4-47 .6 

46.3-47.7 

46.7-47.3 

Fuel  Used  Under 
Control 

112 

thousand 
lbs. /hr. 

104-120 

107-117 

108-116 
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TABLE  13 

INTER-OBSERVER  AGREEMENT  (INTRA-CLASS  CORRELATIONS) 
SEM  I  Sector-Geometry  -  Replicate  Cells 


G1 

R1 

D1 

R2 

G1 

Rl 

D2 

R2 

G1 

Rl 

D3 

R2 

G2 

Rl 

D1 

R2 

G2 

Rl 

D2 

R2 

G2 

Rl 

D3 

R2 

CPM 

.17 

.06 

.61 

.56 

.46 

.44 

.13 

.43 

.48 

.44 

.55 

.39 

SEM 

.28 

.32 

.52 

.73 

.72 

.45 

.65 

.65 

.50 

.45 

.62 

.31 

SEM  II 
Hour 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

CPM 

.64 

.64 

.40 

.43 

.30 

.32 

.58 

.69 

.50 

.53 

.44 

.66 

SEM 

.53 

.57 

.43 

.35 

.45 

.40 

.42  ' 

.57 

.58 

.55 

.43 

.65 

TABLE  14 


RATING  RELIABILITY 
SEM  I 

(Run-Run  by  Cell) 


G1  D1 

G1  D2 

G1  D3 

G2  D1 

G2  D2 

G2  D3 

SEM 

.14 

.27 

.34 

.04 

.09 

.48 

N 

24 

27 

24 

25 

27 

28 

CPM 

.20 

,37 

.42 

.52 

.01 

.38 

N 

25 

27 

28 

25 

27 

29 

1 

vs  2  3 

< 

CD 

SEM  II 
(Hours) 

5  vs  6  7 

vs  8 

9  vs  10 

li  vs  ; 

SEM 

.15 

.55 

.37 

.31 

.39 

.50 

CPM 

.25 

.57 

.23 

.29 

.23 

.55 

N 

31 

39 

39 

32 

31 

39 

Day 

1  to  Day 

2 

SEM  II 
(Day-Day) 

Day  2  to  Day  3 

SEM 

.64 

.64 

CPM 

.64 

.69 

N 

39 

39 
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The  size  of  the  inter-judge  agreeements  found  here  is  fair  but  changes  from 
time  to  time.  In  the  Boone  experiment,  the  interclass  correlation  expressing 
agreement  between  instructors  who  were  rating  trainees  executing  simulation 
problems  was  .56.  In  the  1969  experiment,  the  median  interclass  correlation 
between  observers  rating  in  a  session  was  .5^.  Cobb's  study  (reference  7) 

found  moderately  high  agreement  between  field  supervisors  of  controllers. 

In  evaluating  the  rating  data  in  the  two  SEM  experiments,  it  is  important  to 
pause  and  discuss  two  things.  One  is  the  fact  that  these  judges  were 

well-trained  and  practiced  in  observing  the  same  exercises  and  people.  It  is 
also  important  to  discuss  the  intended  use  of  these  ratings.  They  were  not  an 
external  criterion  such  that  the  value  of  the  objective  measures  would  stand  or 
fall  with  them;  they  were  for  corroboration  and  for  making  comparative 

judgements  as  to  combinations  of  the  objective  measures.  The  ratings  were  not 
considered  to  be  inherently  superior  to  the  objective  measures;  in  fact, 

special  efforts  were  made  to  overcome  the  normal  inferior  reliability  of 
ratings  as  compared  to  objective  measures.  For  training  the  observers,  there 
was  a  week  set  aside  for  the  observers  before  each  experiment  in  which  they 
observed  the  traffic  samples  which  were  to  be  used  in  the  experiment,  worked 
this  traffic  themselves,  rated  each  other,  and  discussed  the  meanings  of  the 
rating  scales. 

When  considering  the  ratings,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  these  were  not 
taken  in  a  typical  rating  situation,  such  as,  for  example,  the 
over-the-shoulder  rating  taken  in  a  facility,  which  might  show  lower 
reliability.  These  ratings  should  be  considered  as  special  ratings  for  a 
special  purpose. 

IMPLICATIONS .  It  can  be  seen  that: 

1.  The  reliability  of  the  objective  measures  taken  in  these  dynamic 
simulations  was  fair,  considering  the  dynamic  situation,  but  was  found  to  be 
improved  by  data  aggregation.  When  improved  by  aggregation,  it  can  he  brought 
to  quite  high  levels.  However,  refinement  of  the  initial  measure  collection 
process  itself  may  also  be  needed. 

2.  Reliability  was  not  appreciably  better  in  SEM  It  than  in  SEM  I  even  though 
better  measure  definitions  and  stricter  procedures  were  used  in  SEM  II  (as  was 
discussed  under  procedures).  However,  the  use  of  aggregation  was  possible  in 
SEM  II  to  Increase  the  reliability. 

3.  Reliability  of  the  judges'  ratings  was  adequate  to  the  purpose  here,  but  in 
line  with  typical  results  with  subjective  ratings. 

4.  Later  discussions  will  carry  the  matter  of  measure  reliability  into  the 
realm  of  statistical  power  in  wnich  the  reliability  coefficients  and  the 
standard  deviation,  or  variation,  of  the  data  are  used  in  planning  experimental 
designs . 


CORRELATIONS  WITH  OBSERVERS1  RATINGS 


ANALYSIS .  Objective  measures  of  system  performance  and  subjective  observer 
ratings  stay  each  be  said  to  have  their  own  advantages  and  disadvantages.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  advantage  of  objectivity  would  be  difficult  to  overstate.  On 
the  other  hand,  objective  measures  can  sometimes  turn  out  to  be  meaningless  and 
their  validity  and  meaningfulness  must  be  verified  by  comparing  them  to  the 
judgments  of  experienced  observers. 

Evaluations  by  people  very  familiar  with  a  task  can  be  useful  for  certain 
purposes.  However,  as  is  commonly  known  and  accepted,  a  difficulty  with  such 
subjective  ratings  is  their  frequent  unreliability.  The  ideal  is  objective 
measures  which  are  reliable  and  which  can  be  shown  to  be  meaningful  by 
demonstrating  a  strong  relationship  to  subjective  evaluations  by  knowledgeable 
persons.  The  demonstration  of  such  a  relationship  for  the  objective  measures 
of  air  traffic  control  system  performance  is  what  will  be  examined  in  this 
section. 

We  will  first  examine  relationships  between  some  of  the  individual  objective 
measures  and  the  ratings  in  the  SEM  I  and  SEM  II  experiments.  Table  IS  gives 
the  product  moment  correlations  between  these  measures  and  the  observer 
ratings.  For  the  SEM  I  experiment,  the  correlations  are  given  separately  for 
each  sector-traffic  density  combination.  The  average  of  the  two  replicate  runs 
in  each  cell  was  used.  For  the  SEM  II  experiment,  correlations  based  on  the 
average  of  two  runs  are  also  shown.  Runs  5  and  6  were  chosen  as  occurring 
somewhat  after  an  initial  learning  period  (which  will  be  discussed  later).  For 
all  factor  scores,  the  third  scale  values  were  used. 

Also  shown  in  table  15  is  the  effect  of  the  further  aggregation  which  was 
possible  using  the  SEM  II  data  with  its  many  replications.  The  data  for  the 
first  4  runs  (of  the  12  runs  in  SEM  II),  the  second  4  runs,  and  the  third  4 
runs  have  been  separately  aggregated  into  day-level  aggregations.  The 
statistical  significance  level  for  the  correlations  (see  appendix  C)  is  also 
shown  in  the  table. 

The  multiple  correlation  (R)  is  the  correlation  between  a  linear  combination  of 
variables  and  some  other  variable  (for  an  exact  definition,  see  appendix  C). 
Here  it  is  the  correlation  between  the  set  of  the  four  factor  scores  taken  in 
combination  and  one  of  the  ratings,  or,  similarly,  the  set  of  the  four  primary 
measures  and  one  of  the  ratings.  Table  16  shows  these  multiple  correlations 
for  each  of  the  six  geography-density  combinations  in  the  SEM  I  experiment. 
Shown  are  the  multiple  correlations  based  on  the  averages  of  the  2  runs  in  each 
cell  for  the  SEM  II  measure  set  applied  to  the  SEM  I  basic  data.  Also  shown 
are  the  effects  of  using  the  logarithmic  transformation  in  the  process. 

For  SEM  II,  the  multiple  correlations  are  shown  in  table  17.  The  SEM  II 
multiple  correlations  are  shown  as  computed  using  the  average  of  2  runs  as  was 
done  in  SEM  I,  here  using  runs  5  and  6,  and  also  as  computed  using  the 
day-level  aggregated  data.  Again  the  effects  of  the  logarithmic  transformation 
are  shown. 
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TABLE  15.  CORRELATIONS  BETWEEN  MEASURES  AND  RATINGS 
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TABLE  16 


MULTIPl£  CORRELATION  (R)  OF  FACTORS  AND  LEADING  MEASURES  ON  RATINGS,  SEM  I 


Regression  Cells  (2  hours) 


1-D1C1 

2-D2G1 

3-D3G1 

4-DIG2 

5-D2G2 

6-D3G2 

Factors  on  SEM 

.40 

.34 

.76 

.52 

.50 

.60 

Factors  on  CPM 

.38 

.32 

.64 

.47 

.46 

.60 

Measures  on  SEM 

.39 

.54 

.71 

.39 

.41 

.59 

Measures  on  CPM 

.36 

.49 

.62 

.28 

.39 

.65 

Log  of  Factors  on 

SEM 

.40 

.34 

.76 

.52 

.49 

.60 

Log  of  Factors  on 

CPM 

.37 

.32 

.64 

.47 

.45 

.60 

Factors  on  Log  of 

SEM 

.42 

.33 

.75 

.52 

.50 

.58 

Factors  on  Log  of 

CPM 

.38 

.31 

.62 

.47 

.47 

.59 

Log  of  Factors  on 

log  of 

SEM  .41 

.33 

.75 

.52 

.50 

.58 

Log  of  Factors  on 

log  of 

CPM  .38 

.31 

.62 

.47 

.46 

.59 

Log  of  Measures  on 

SEM 

.35 

.57 

.75 

.41 

.48 

.48 

Log  of  Measures  on 

CPM 

.28 

.50 

.65 

.33 

.47 

.57 

Measures  on  log  of 

SEM 

.40 

.53 

.69 

.39 

.41 

.57 

Measures  on  log  of 

CPM 

.36 

.48 

.61 

.29 

.40 

.63 

Log  of  Measures  on 

log  of 

SEM  . 36 

.56 

.72 

.41 

.47 

.46 

Log  of  Measures  on 

log  of 

CPM  .29 

.49 

.63 

.33 

.48 

.55 

N 

31 

30 

29 

31 

31 

30 

R  for  .05  Stat.  Sign. 

.55 

.55 

.56 

.55 

.55 

.55 

NOTE:  Transformation  used  for  logorithmic  cases  was  log  (X+l). 


TABLE  17 


MULTIPLE  CORRELATION  (R)  OF  FACTORS  AND  LEADING  MEASURES  ON  RATINGS,  SKM  tt 


Regression 

Hours  5  &  6 
(2  hour  data) 

Day  1 

Day  2 
(4  hours 

Day  3 
data) 

Factors  on  SEM 

.60 

.73 

.71 

.59 

Factors  on  CPM 

.62 

.73 

.74 

.62 

Measures  on  SEM 

.63 

.65 

.68 

.58 

Measures  on  CPM 

.61 

.65 

.70 

.59 

Log  of  Factors  on  SEM 

.60 

.73 

.71 

.59 

Log  of  Factors  on  CPM 

.62 

.73 

.74 

.63 

Factors  on  log  of  SEM 

.60 

.79 

.73 

.61 

Factors  on  log  of  CPM 

.60 

.79 

.73 

.64 

Log  of  Factors  on  log  of  SEM 

.60 

.75 

.73 

.61 

Log  of  Factors  on  log  of  CPM 

.60 

.79 

.73 

.64 

Log  of  Measures 

on 

SEM 

.63 

.69 

.65 

.57 

Log  of  Measures 

on 

CPM 

.61 

.68 

.69 

.58 

Measures  on  log 

of 

SEM 

.65 

.72 

.72 

.62 

Measures  on  log 

of 

CPM 

.60 

.73 

.71 

.62 

Log  of  Measures 

on 

log 

of 

SEM 

.64 

.73 

.72 

.60 

Log  of  Measures 

on 

log 

of 

CPM 

.60 

.73 

.70 

.61 

N 

39 

39 

39 

39 

R  for 

0.05  Stat.  Sign.  Level 

.48 

.48 

.48 

.48 

NOTE: 

Transformation  used  for 

logarithmic  cases  was 

log  (X+l). 
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The  sites  of  the  multiple  correlations  very  with  the  conditions,  such  as  sector 
and  density  and  hour  and  day.  The  multtple  correlations  of  the  corresponding 
primary  measures  are  quite  similar  to  those  for  the  factor  scores.  The  SRM  I 
multiple  correlations  based  on  2  hours  of  data  for  the  factor  scores  with  the 
SRM  and  CFM  ratings  range  through  the  .40's  and  .50's  for  the  most  part.  The 
SBM  11  R’s  baaed  on  2  hours  of  data  are  generally  in  the  .60's.  The  day  level 
It's,  based  on  A  hours  of  data,  run  in  the  60's  and  7Q's,  and  sometimes  higher. 
The  sixes  of  multiple  correlations  which  meet  the  .05  level  of  statistical 
significance  for  these  sample  sises  and  numbers  of  variables  are  shown  in  the 
tables;  some  of  the  correlations  do  not  meet  these  levels,  at  least  in  the  SEM  I 
data.  However,  the  multiple  correlations  can  be  considered  good  for  behavioral 
data,  particularly  in  the  SEH  II  day-level  data. 

Let  us  look  at  some  analogous  results  from  similar  experiments.  In  the  1969 
experiment  'reference  2),  the  2-hour  data  correlated  with  the  observer  ratings 
at  about  .17  to  .48,  and  multiple  correlations  (R's)  were  about  .45.  goone 
(references  5,6)  did  not  do  individual  correlations  but  found  R's  of  about  .53 
between  objective  measures  in  combination  and  over-the-shoulder  ratings  by 
instructors. 

In  general,  it  appears  that  there  is  a  good  relationship  between  the  objective 
measures  taken  in  the  present  studies  and  the  subjective  ratings  when  the 
objective  measures  are  taken  in  combination.  The  high  relationships  (around 
.70)  for  the  day-level  data  are  noteworthy. 

IMPLICATIONS .  The  important  issue  here  was  whether  there  was  some  reasonable 
agreement  between  the  objective  performance  measures  taken  in  simulation  and 
what  a  controller  would  think  from  watching  the  run.  The  answer  is  in  the 
affirmative. 

PRACTICE  AND  LEARNING  EFFECTS  IN  ATC  SIMULATION  EXPERIMENTS 

ANALYSIS .  The  SEM  II  data,  in  addition  to  fulfilling  its  major  purpose  of 
studying  the  stability  of  a  group  of  measurements  used  to  quantify  simulation 
performance,  also  provided  information  on  the  effects  of  learning  during  dynamic 
ATC  simulation  experiments.  The  extent  to  which  the  process  of  familiarization 
and/or  learning  in  the  air  traffic  control  simulation  environment  affects  the 
measurements  taken  has  usually  been  assumed  to  be  slight  since  controllers  are 
already  well-trained  and  are  "used  to”  air  traffic  control.  The  12  hours  of  SEM 
II  runs  can  be  regarded  as  a  course  of  training,  or  at  least  practice,  since  all 
other  things  were  the  same;  system  changes  were  not  being  made  and  the  traffic 
samples  were  being  changed  only  slightly. 

The  experiment  was  carefully  designed  to  minimize  and  eliminate  any  effect  of 
traffic  sample  differences  while  at  the  same  time  eliminating  both  actual 
extreme  simple  repetition  of  traffic  samples  and  any  possible  sequence  effects 
of  different  traffic  samples. 

The  major  techniques  used  to  accomplish  this  were  the  design  of  the  traffic 
samples  and  the  utilization  of  latin  square  counterbalancing.  There  were  four 


traffic  sample*  in  all,  and  these  were  repeated  three  times  by  each  subject. 
One  of  the  samples  was  repeated  three  times  without  any  change,  except  in  the 
aircraft  identities.  The  other  three  samples  were  based  on  the  first  and 
differed  from  it  only  in  that  the  starting  times  of  the  individual  aircraft 
were  ahuffled  slightly  (three  times  to  make  the  three  samples).  The  same  basic 
aircraft  appeared  in  all  samples  at  about  the  same  entry  time  and  the  number  of 
aircraft  scheduled  to  be  present  was  kept  approximately  the  same  throughout  the 
1-hour  planned  exercise  (after  the  traffic  buildup).  Aircraft  identities  for 
these  latter  three  samples  were  also  changed  on  each  of  the  3  days.  These 
three  samples  were  arranged  in  a  latin  square  to  counterbalance  any  effects 
they  might  have.  The  samples  were  given  to  four  subgroups  of  the  subjects  In 
four  different  orders  in  accordance  with  the  latin  square.  It  was  felt  that 
since  the  samples  were  so  similar  and  were  balanced  across  subjects  that  any 
effects  they  or  their  order  of  administration  might  have  would  be  nullified  by 
the  experimental  design.  The  experimental  design  is  shown  in  detail  in  ftgure 
8  above. 

Curves  indicating  the  time  courses  of  the  measures  over  the  12  hours  are  shown 
in  figure  12.  Plots  are  presented  for  the  means  and  standard  deviation  of  the 
factor  scores  and  the  primary  and  auxiliary  measures.  These  curves  are  based 
on  the  24  subjects  who  missed  no  runs  whatever.  As  can  be  seen  there  were 
large  changes  between  the  first  and  fourth  runs,  and  comparative  stabilisation 
thereafter.  Because  of  the  experimental  design,  traffic  samples  and  orders  are 
balanced  in  these  curves. 

An  analysis  or  variance  confirmed  that  there  were  differences  among  the  12  time 
periods,  ar  was  seen  in  the  graphs,  for  almost  all  measures.  Prior  to  the 
analysis  r, f  variance,  the  test  for  symmetry  was  done  and,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
table,  the  conservative  degrees  of  freedom  were  used  when  needed.  The  analysis 
appears  in  table  18. 

An  orthogonal  components  test  was  done  to  see  at  about  what  run  levelling  off 
occurred.  This  appears  in  table  19  for  the  plotted  measures.  For  most 
measures,  levelling  off  occurs  by  the  fifth  or  sixth  hour. 

Table  20  shows  the  percentages  of  variance  due  to  persons  and  hours.  The 
technique  is  from  Gaebelin  and  Soderquist  (reference  8).  It  is  of  interest 
here  in  that  it  shows  that  although  the  variation  due  to  practice  is 
considerable,  in  most  variables  the  variation  due  to  individual  differences 
among  controllers  is  nonetheless  greater,  and  also  that  individuals  differ 
somewhat  in  their  reaction  to  practice,  as  is  indicated  by  the  interaction 
variance. 

The  next  analysis  asks  if  the  data  ever  did  reach  an  asymptote.  It  seems  from 
the  plots  of  the  successive  hours  that  it  did,  but  there  is  a  danger  that  if 
one  looks  only  at  the  day-level  data,  the  erroneous  conclusion  could  be  reached 
that  it  is  headed  further  down.  For  this  reason,  the  plots  and  analysis  of  the 
data  considered  at  the  day  level  are  of  interest.  The  3  day  level  averages  are 
plotted  in  figure  13,  and  the  analysis  of  variance  table  for  these  plotted 
means  is  presented  in  table  21.  Also  shown  in  the  analysis  of  variance  table 
is  the  critical  difference  for  Tukey’s  HSD  test  (see  appendix  C  for 
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TABLE  19 


ORTHOGONAL  ANALYSIS:  SUCCESSIVE  SIMULATION  HOURS 


Comparison 

Conflictlon 

Factor 

F  P/ .05 

Occupancy 

Factor 

F  P/ .05 

Communication 

Factor 

F  P/.05 

Delay 

Factor 

F  P/.05 

Hour 

1  vs  rest 

32.52 

.00 

6.12 

.01 

61.94 

.00 

97.43 

.00 

Hour 

2  vs  rest 

0.78 

.38 

1.23 

.27 

43.73 

.00 

4.87 

.03 

Hour 

3  vs  rest 

3.67 

.06 

0.86 

.35 

33.35 

.00 

.42 

.52 

Hour 

4  vs  rest 

3.18 

.08 

0.01 

.93 

6.24 

.01 

.02 

.89 

Hour 

5  vs  rest 

2.34 

.13 

0.98 

.32 

19.08 

.00 

.65 

.4  2 

Hour 

6  vs  rest 

.66 

.42 

0.98 

.32 

4.78 

.03 

.02 

.88 

Hour 

7  vs  rest 

1.65 

•  2C 

2.20 

.14 

2.96 

.09 

.01 

.94 

Hour 

8  vs  rest 

.55 

.46 

.06 

.80 

.09 

.77 

.04 

.84 

Hour 

9  vs  rest 

.52 

.47 

.50 

.48 

1.66 

.20 

.11 

.74 

Hour 

10  vs  rest 

1.50 

.22 

.08 

.78 

.42 

.52 

.02 

.89 

Hour 

11  vs  rest 

.35 

.56 

.29 

.59 

.43 

.51 

.05 

.82 

*This  test  compares  the  first  hour's  value  to  the  mean  of  the  last  11  values, 
the  second  hour's  value  to  the  mean  of  the  last  10  values,  etc.  It  Is 
concluded  that  the  values  have  stabilized  when  the  difference  is  not 
significant  at  the  .05  level. 
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TABLE  19  (CONTINUED) 


ORTHOGONAL  ANALYSIS:  SUCCESSIVE  SIMULATION  HOURS 

Number  of  Time  Under  Duration  G/A  Total  Delay 
Conflictions  Control  Communications  Time 


Comparison 

F 

P/.05 

F 

P/  .05 

F 

P/.05 

F 

P/  .05 

Hour  1  vs  rest 

7.75 

.01 

4.07 

.04 

105.61 

.00 

79.44 

.00 

Hour  2  vs  rest 

1.02 

.31 

0.58 

0.45 

57.24 

.00 

2.46 

.12 

Hour  3  vs  rest 

1 .45 

.23 

0.28 

0.60 

37.74 

.00 

.06 

.81 

Hour  4  vs  rest 

3.22 

.07 

0.05 

.83 

9.63 

.00 

.01 

.93 

Hour  5  vs  rest 

.16 

.68 

.74 

.39 

22.44 

.00 

.49 

.48 

Hour  6  vs  rest 

.55 

.  46 

1.16 

.28 

4.71 

.03 

.00 

.48 

Hour  7  vs  rest 

2.07 

.15 

2.46 

0.12 

2.54 

.11 

.00 

.97 

Hour  8  vs  rest 

.26 

.61 

0.08 

0.77 

.28 

.60 

.01 

.92 

Hour  9  vs  rest 

.22 

.64 

0.26 

0.61 

1.55 

.21 

.01 

.94 

Hour  10  vs  rest 

.81 

.37 

0.07 

0.79 

.13 

.72 

.01 

.93 

Hour  11  vs  rest 

.52 

.47 

0.36 

0.55 

.01 

.91 

.02 

.90 

TABLE  19  (CONTINUED) 


ORTHOGONAL  ANALYSIS:  SUCCESSIVE  SIMULATION  HOURS 

No.  A/C  Fuel 

Handled  Consumption 


Comparison 

F 

P/.05 

F 

P/.05 

Hour 

1 

vs 

rest 

24.82 

.00 

7.89 

.01 

Hour 

2 

V8 

rest 

.47 

.49 

1.66 

.20 

Hour 

3 

V8 

rest 

.00 

.97 

1.94 

.17 

Hour 

4 

V8 

rest 

.58 

.45 

0.0 

.97 

Hour 

5 

VS 

rest 

1.60 

.21 

0.66 

.42 

Hour 

6 

VS 

rest 

.05 

.81 

1.79 

.18 

Hour 

7 

VS 

rest 

.02 

.89 

1.56 

.21 

Hour 

8 

VS 

rest 

.03 

.87 

0.06 

.80 

Hour 

9 

VS 

rest 

.05 

.83 

0.35 

.55 

Hour 

10  vs  rest 

.60 

.44 

0.42 

.52 

Hour 

11  Vfi 

t  rest 

.07 

.79 

0.04 

.85 
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TABLE  21.  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  TABLE:  DAYS 


explanation).  The  underlined  differences  are  significant  at  the  five  percent 
level.  Fron  the  Tukey  teat,  it  is  apparent  that  the  differences  involving  the 
first  day  are  those  which  result  in  significant  differences  between  days, 
whereas  in  most  measures  the  differences  between  the  second  and  third  days  are 
not  significant.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  stabilization  occurs  after 
the  first  day  in  most  cases.  Table  22  gives  the  percent  of  variance 
attributable  to  days  (not  hours  this  time)  and  persons,  and,  finally,  the  day 
means  themselves  are  shown  in  table  23. 

IMPLICATIONS .  It  has  been  shown  that: 

There  is  in  general  a  massive  learning  effect  of  the  first  4  runs  in  this  type 
of  experiment.  The  best  procedure,  then,  for  the  usual  simulation  experiment, 
would  be  the  provision  of  2  hours  of  familiarization  plus  about  4  runs  in  each 
experimental  condition  of  importance  before  beginning  to  save  data. 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  SECTOR  GEOMETRY  AND  DENSITY  ON  SYSTEM  PERFORMANCE  MEASUREMENTS. 

ANALYSIS .  One  of  the  persistent  problems  in  approaching  the  planning  and 
execution  of  an  experiment  utilizing  real-time  simulation  to  compare  systems  or 
concepts  for  the  en  route  air  traffic  control  system  is  the  selection  of  a 
particular  sector  and  traffic  density  level  to  use  in  the  experiment.  These 
two  aspects  of  the  stimulus  situation  which  the  system,  however  large  or  small, 
will  face  may  have  some  impact  on  the  outcome  of  the  experiment.  Unless  we 
have  some  knowledge  of  their  effects,  we  have  an  area  of  ignorance  which  will 
impede  our  planning,  execution,  and  interpretation  of  all  experimental  system 
evaluations  required  In  the  future. 

Frequently,  for  example,  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  experimental  sessions  with 
the  same  controllers.  If  we  could  say  that  the  geometric  shape  of  the  sector 
chosen  had  no  real  impact,  then  we  could  use  sectors  interchangeably  in  the 
various  experimental  system  modifications,  thus  avoiding  boredom  and  extreme 
practice  effects.  If  the  level  of  difficulty  of  different  sector-density 
combinations  did  not  differ  much,  then  these  could  be  considered  as  parallel 
forms  of  a  test  and  used  interchangeably,  or  one  standard  sector  could  be  used 
for  all  experiments,  and  sampling  several  sectors  need  not  be  considered. 

The  SEM  I  experiment  was  designed  to  explore  these  issues,  among  others.  Its 
design  (figure  7)  involved  two  sectors  and  three  traffic  densities.  The 
sectors  were  chosen  to  represent  two  extremely  different  geometries;  one  was 
quite  long  and  narrow,  the  other  was  almost  circular.  Controllers  were  asked 
to  select  two  contrasting  sector  shapes.  The  traffic  levels  were  chosen  such 
that  the  planned  number  of  aircraft  present  to  the  controller  at  all  times  was 
the  same  over  the  time  course  of  the  problems,  and  the  same  in  both  sectors. 
The  three  density  levels  were  defined  in  terras  of  the  number  present  at  all 
times,  in  the  planned  traffic  sample.  Three  density  levels,  roughly 
representing,  in  controller  opinion,  low,  medium  and  high  difficulty  levels  for 
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TABLE  22 


PERCENT  OF  VARIANCE  DUE  TO  DAYS  AND  PERSONS 


Percent 

of  Variance  Due 

to: 

Persons 

Days 

Interaction 

Factors : 

Confliction  Factor 

60 

10 

30 

Occupancy  Factor 

50 

1 

49 

Communication  Factor 

70 

16 

14 

Delay  Factor 

21 

28 

51 

Primary  Measures: 

No.  of  Conflictions  (5) 

68 

4 

28 

Time  Under  Control 

50 

1 

48 

Duration  of  G/A  Comm. 

67 

21 

12 

Total  Delay  Time 

22 

22 

57 

Auxiliary  Measures: 

No.  of  A/C  Handled 

26 

15 

58 

Fuel  Consumption 

51 

2 

47 

TABLE  23.  DAY  NEANS 
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our  planned  tingle  controller  "teams"  were  chosen.  Each  controller  began  on 
one  of  the  two  sectors  after  considerable  verbal  orientation  and  one  or  two 
practice  runs.  Half  of  the  subjects  began  with  one  of  the  sectors  and  halt' 
began  with  the  other  sector.  Each  did  a  low,  medium  and  high  density  traffic 
hour,  repeated  that  sequence  in  the  same  sector,  and  then  went  to  other  sector 
and  did  the  same.  About  four  1-hour  runs  were  done  each  day. 

Entering  the  evaluation,  the  expectation  was  that  sector  geometry  as  such  would 
make  little  difference,  because  the  number  of  aircraft  simultaneously  present 
in  each  of  the  two  sectors  had  been  set  to  be  about  the  same.  This,  it  was 
thought,  especially  since  very  extreme  geometries  had  been  chosen  In  the  first 
instance,  would  allow  acceptance  of  the  principle  that  sector  geometry  as  such 
made  very  little  difference,  traffic  level  were  controlled.  Establishment 
of  this  principle,  it  was  felt,  would  simplify  the  decisions  to  be  made  by 
future  experimenters  in  arranging  traffic  samples  for  system  evaluations. 

The  reduction,  ‘  which  was  discussed  earlier,  of  the  number  of  measures  to  be 
examined  makes  the  task  of  examining  the  data  considerably  more  feasible  and 
bearable  than  it  would  have  been  without  that  reduction. 

The  analysis  used  followed  the  experimental  design  and  was  a  repeated  measures 
analysis  of  variance  performed  on  each  of  the  measures  to  be  examined.  These 
were  the  four  factor  scores,  the  four  primary  scores,  the  number  of  aircraft 
handled,  and  the  fuel  consumption  model  index.  The  data  for  27  subjects  were 
available  for  use  in  this  particular  analysis. 

The  analysis  of  variance  table  is  presented  in  table  24  for  the  ten  measures 
mentioned  above.  The  major  fact  to  note  is  that  in  all  ten  measures  the 
interaction  between  sector  and  density  is  statistically  significant,  at  the  .05 
level.  It  is  plain  that  traffic  density  always  is  a  significant  factor,  as  was 
clearly  expectable.  Also,  in  all  but  two  of  the  ten  measures,  there  is  a 
significant  effect  of  sector  geometry,  and  even  these  two  measures  approach 
significance,  being  significant  at  the  .09  and  .11  levels.  The 
Greenhouse-Geiser  (see  appendix  C)  conservative  degrees  of  freedom,  which 
probably  are  appropriate  here,  were  examined  and  it  was  seen  that  their  use 
would  not  impact  the  interpretation  of  significance. 

The  major  factor  worthy  of  attention  is  the  interaction  which  we  have  seen. 
While  this  was  not  the  expected  outcome,  it  can  be  just  as  useful  in  assisting 
the  planning  of  system  tests.  The  interaction  can  be  seen  visually  by  looking 
back  at  figure  11.  In  that  figure,  it  can  be  seen  that  for  the  measure  sector 
occupancy,  for  example,  scores  were  rather  similar  as  to  location  of  their 
distributions  on  our  common  scale  for  Geometry  1-Density  2  and  Geometry 
2-Density  3.  Similar  equivalence  points  could  be  empirically  found  for  other 
measures.  This  means  that  a  way  has  been  shown,  although  not  fully  developed, 
to  generate  problems  of  equivalent,  and  thus  interchangeable,  difficulty. 
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TABLE  24 


ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  TABLE:  SECTOR  AND  DENSITY 
Test  Geometry  Density  Geometry  by  Dens. 


Measure 

F 

df 

P 

F 

df 

P 

F 

df 

P 

Confliction  Factor 

5.51 

1/26 

.027 

46.09 

2/52 

© 

o 

• 

11.65 

2/52 

.00 

Occupancy  Factor 

462.28 

1/26 

• 

o 

o 

2846.90 

2/52 

.00 

206.67 

2/52 

.00 

Communications  Fac. 

89.51 

1/26 

.00 

511.52 

2/52 

.00 

61.02 

2/52 

.00 

Delay  Factor 

39.51 

1/26 

.00 

82.64 

2/52 

.00 

46.41 

2/52 

.00 

Confliction  (S  ml.) 

3.12 

1/26 

.085 

82.48 

2/52 

.00 

13.91 

2/52 

.00 

Time  Under  Control 

71.98 

1/26 

.00 

1313.51 

2/52 

.00 

71.68 

2/52 

o 

o 

. 

Duration  Ground- Air 
Contacts 

54.85 

1/26 

.00 

503.20 

2/52 

.00 

66.60 

2/52 

.00 

Total  Delay  Time 

2.72 

1/26 

.11 

43.26 

2/52 

.00 

15.35 

2/52 

.00 

No.  of  A/C  Handled 

117.25 

1/26 

• 

o 

o 

6785.20 

2/52 

.00 

73.15 

2/52 

o 

© 

• 

Fuel.  Consumption 

532.62 

1/26 

.00 

1858.60 

2/52 

.00 

302.92 

2/52 

.00 
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Th«  sector-density  intersetion  was  significant  in  all  of  the  measures.  For 
this  reason,  the  averages  for  the  six  cells  rather  then  for  the  tvo  sectors  and 
the  three  densities,  separately  considered,  are  given  in  table  25.  For  the 
factor  scores,  the  averages  are  given  on  the  connon  scale  and  are  given  in  raw 
score  fora  for  the  other  major  measures. 

Table  26  presents  similar  information  but  in  a  different  way.  It  presents  the 
percentage  of  variance  due  to  the  major  dimensions  of  the  analysis  of  variance. 
In  this  case,  these  source  dimensions  are  sector  and  density,  their 
Interaction,  and  the  individual  differences  due  to  controllers. 

As  to  the  sources  of  variance  generation,  the  obvious  expectation  mas  that  the 
extremes  of  traffic  density  used  here  would  generate  the  most  difference  in  the 
scores,  with  Individual  differences  In  the  performance  of  the  sample  of 
controllers  being  the  next  largest  source,  and  geometry  coming  last.  Of 
course,  the  facts  are  not  that  simple.  There  is  complex  interaction  involved, 
and  the  results  are  not  the  same  for  all  of  the  measures.  It  is  true,  for 
example,  that  the  traffic  density  levels  used  here  do  generate  between  20  and 
60  percent  of  the  variance  or  more  in  the  cases  of  most  of  the  ten  measures. 
About  as  often  as  not,  however,  geometry  outweighs  the  effect  of  Individual 
differences  among  controllers.  Again,  the  interaction  between  geometry  and 
density  is  seen  to  be  very  important,  and  the  overall  interaction  is  also  seen 
to  contain  a  great  deal  of  the  variance. 

Another  approach  to  the  disentanglement  of  this  area  was  attempted  by  examining 
the  correlations  between  the  scores  obtained  on  the  various  measures  by  the 
individual  controllers  in  the  several  circumstances.  It  was  the  thought  that 
the  effects  of  sector  and  density  could  be  more  legitimately  minimised  in 
planning  experiments  if  individuals  performed  about  the  same  in  the  several 
sector-density  combinations  which  had  been  tested.  For  example,  it  was  thought 
that  the  correlation  would  be  higher  between  geometries  at  the  same  traffic 
density  level,  than  between  traffic  density  levels  controlled  in  the  same 
sector  geometry.  The  data  on  these  two  types  of  correlation:  between 
geometries  at  a  given  density  and  between  densities  at  a  given  geometry,  are 
presented  in  tables  27  and  23  respectively. 

It  is  clear  that  the  data  again  did  not  follow  expectations:  the  correlations 
are  higher  across  densities  for  the  same  geometry.  This  might  lead  us  to 
wonder  if  geometry  should  not  be  considered  somewhat  more  powerful  than 
indicated  in  the  other  analyses.  However,  there  may  be  another  explanation. 
It  will  be  remembered  from  the  discussion  of  procedure  that  the  subjects  did 
all  of  their  runs  on  one  of  the  geometries  before  shifting  to  the  other. 
Considering  the  finding  of  the  other  (SEM  II)  experiment  about  how  the 
correlation  between  runs  decreases  with  their  distance  apart  in  time,  it 
appears  possible  that  this  correlation  is  due  to  the  sequence  of  executing  the 
runs.  At  the  time  SEM  I  was  planned,  the  sequence  seemed  the  best  way  to  run 
the  experiment,  but  it  probably  is  responsible  for  this  finding. 

There  is  a  more  positive  aspect  to  this  result,  however.  This  is  the  fact  that 
these  correlations  do  exist  and  in  some  cases  are  fairly  substantial  between 
the  performances  under  different  circumstances  by  the  controllers.  For  example, 
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TABLE  25 


MEAN  VALUES  IN  SECTOR-DENSITY  COMBINATIONS 

Cl  G2 


Measure* 

Cfl.  Factor 

Occ .  Factor 

Com.  Factor 

Delay  Factor 

No.  of  5-M:Confl./Hr. 

Time  Under  Control 
Min. /Hr. 

Dur.  A/G  Com.  Sec. /Hr. 
Total  Delay  Time,  Sec ./Hr 
No.  A/C  Handled/Hr. 

Fuel  Consumption  lb. /Hr. 


D1  D2  D3 


49.26 

49.77 

49.92 

45.14 

49.82 

52.04 

47.60 

50.03 

51.02 

49.06 

49.77 

51.39 

1.98 

8.82 

11.84 

304.7 

507.7 

588.3 

476.8 

.793.7 

908.4 

141.4 

658.6 

2216.7 

33.6 

49.0 

55.1 

59,428 

106,645 

141,062 

D1 

D2 

D3 

49.41 

49.37 

49.74 

44.29 

46.44 

48.99 

47.31 

48.24 

49.71 

49.22 

49.02 

49.71 

4.28 

4.64 

10.36 

283.5 

392.5 

512.9 

483.6 

598.8 

764.4 

442.8 

483.6 

974.4 

32.8 

49.7 

59.1 

46,861 

64,266 

87,091 

NOTE:  Data  based  on  50  minute  samples,  reduced  to  hourly  rate  for  measures. 
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TABLE  26 


THE  PERCENTAGE  OF  VARIANCE  DUE  TO  SECTOR  AND  DENSITY 


Persons 

Measure 

Geoaetry 

Density 

Geoa.  X  Dens* 

Remaining 

Interaction 

Corf 11c t  Factor 

7 

3 

20 

11 

59 

Occupancy  Factor 

2 

23 

65 

7 

3 

Coanunication  Factor 

8 

16 

57 

8 

11 

Delay  Factor 

7 

14 

28 

20 

31 

No.  of  5-Mile  Conf. 

9 

1 

34 

11 

45 

Tine  Under  Control 

2 

11 

75 

5 

7 

Dura.  G/A  Contacts 

17 

10 

53 

9 

11 

Total  Delay  Tlae 

12 

2 

17 

11 

58 

No.  A/C  Hold 

0 

1 

96 

2 

1 

Fuel  Consumption 

1 

27 

69 

2 

1 
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TABLE  27 

CROSS-CONDITION  CORRELATIONS:  ACROSS  GEOMETRY  AT  A  GIVEN  DENSITY* 


D-l 

D-2 

D-3 

G-l/G-2 

C-l/G-2 

G-1/G-: 

Factor  Scores: 

Conflict  Factor 

.20 

-.09 

-.14 

Occupancy  Factor 

.67 

.55 

.65 

Communication  Factor 

.36 

.39 

.54 

Delay  Factor 

.04 

.02 

.30 

Primary  Measures: 

Number  of  Conflictlons 

.41 

.10 

.14 

Time  Under  Control 

.67 

.58 

.62 

Duration  of  Ground-Air  Com. 

.64 

.61 

.71 

Total  Delay  Time 

-.15 

.01 

.01 

Auxilary  Measures: 

Number  of  Aircraft  Handled 

-.02 

-.06 

.32 

Fuel  Consumption 

.59 

+.54 

.57 

*Two  run  average 


t  iMh 
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TABLE  28 


CROSS-CONDITION  CORRELATIONS:  ACROSS  DENSITY  AT  A  GIVEN  GEOMETRY* 

G-l 

D-l/D-2  D-2/D-3  D-l/D-3 


Factor  Scores: 


Conflict  Factor 

-.01 

.38 

.02 

Occupancy  Factor 

.69 

.89 

.71 

Communication  Factor 

.73 

.82 

.64 

Delay  Factor 

.10 

.61 

-.04 

Primary  Measures: 

Number  of  Confllctions 

.01 

.40 

.16 

Time  Under  Control 

.87 

.93 

.86 

Duration  of  Ground-Air  Com. 

.88 

.90 

.81 

Total  Delay  Time 

-.17 

.45 

-.18 

Auxiliary  Measures: 

Number  of  Aircraft  Handled 

.29 

-.10 

-.20 

Fuel  Consumption 

.83 

.86 

.83 

D-l/D-2 

G-2 

D-2/D-3 

'  D-l/D- 

Factor  Scores: 

Conflict  Factor 

.50 

.64 

.34 

Occupancy  Factor 

.78 

.78 

.79 

Communication  Factor 

.71 

.63 

.49 

Delay  Factor 

.69 

.44 

.41 

Primary  Measures: 

Number  of  Confllctions 

.42 

.56 

.21 

Time  Under  Control 

.83 

.87 

.87 

Duration  of  Ground-Air  Com. 

.78 

.75 

.74 

Total  Delay  Time 

.86 

.60 

.51 

Auxiliary  Measures: 

Number  of  Aircraft  Handled 

.03 

.11 

.28 

Fuel  Consumption 

.74 

.79 

.79 

*Two  run  average 
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In  the  data  ih  table  27  it  can  be  seen  that  the  correlations  of  the  occupancy 
factor  score  from  sector  to  sector  are  .67,  .55  and  .65  at  each  of  the  three 
traffic  densities,  and  some  other  correlations  are  of  fair  sizes.  In  table  28, 
the  correlations  of  the  performance  scores  between  the  middle  and  high  density 
levels  of  traffic  are  quite  high,  often  above  the  50's,  for  both  sectors. 

It  appears  possible  that,  in  a  new  experiment  with  more  replicates  and  more 
care  for  order  effects,  there  would  appear  a  consistently  high  correlation 
between  performance  scores  obtained  in  several  different  sector  geometries  and 
traffic  levels,  thus  demonstrating  a  general  controller  ability  factor  which 
could  be  considered  to  be  independent  of  specific  sector  geometry  and  traffic 
density  level. 

IMPLICATIONS .  The  implications  of  these  data  for  the  design  of  system  tests 
involving  different  sectors  and  traffic  densities  are: 

1.  Sector  and  density  are,  as  expected,  important  factors  in  determining  the 
results  which  will  occur  in  a  given  experiment,  but  they  interact  in  a  complex 
way.  The  nature  and  extent  of  this  interaction  depends  on  the  measures 
involved.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  this  is  obviously  not  startling  news,  it 
should  make  us  aware,  when  reading  the  reports  of  system  evaluations,  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  two  traffic  density  levels  which  can  be  called 
comparable  in  any  terms  if  they  exist  in  different  sector  geometries. 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  it  appears  possible  to  empirically  develop  pairs  or  sets 
of  particular  combinations  of  sector  and  density  that  are  of  equivalent 
difficulty  and  so  are  usable  interchangeably  in  experimentation. 

3.  There  may  be  a  policy  implication  for  controller  training  if  it  can  be 
confirmed  in  further  experimentation  along  these  lines  that  there  is  a 
generalized  controller  ability  factor  which  is  measurable  and  carries  across 
sector  geometries  and  traffic  densities.  The  indication  would  be  that  a 
greater  proportion  of  controller  training  could  be  done  in  a  general  manner, 
not  bound  to  a  particular  sector  geography. 

STATISTICAL  POWER  OF  REAL  TIME  ATC  SIMULATION  EXPERIMENTATION 

ANALYSIS .  The  major  purpose  of  these  two  experiments  was  to  evaluate  the 
measures  used  in  dynamic  air  traffic  control  simulation  for  their  statistical 
power.  Evaluation  is  used  here  to  mean  determining  what  is  necessary  for 
statistically  sound  conclusions  to  be  made  using  the  data  from  such 
experimentation. 

The  main  determinants  of  statistically  sound  conclusions  are  the  repeatability 
of  the  measures  and  the  extent  of  individual  differences  among  the  subjects 
serving  in  the  tests.  Formulas  have  been  developed  to  enable  the  estimation, 
given  the  above  inputs,  of  the  power  of  a  given  kind  of  experimentation  to 
provide  conclusions  of  a  desired  level  of  statistical  dependability. 
Calculations  based  on  the  data  from  the  two  SEM  evaluations  have  been  performed 
and  tables  prepared  of  the  statistical  power  involved  in  air  traffic  control 
simulation  using  the  four  factor  scores,  the  four  primary  measures,  the  number 
of  aircraft  handled  and  fuel  consumption. 
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It  is  not  appropriate  in  this  report  to  go  into  a  detailed  baaic  orientation  on 
the  natter  of  statistical  hypothesis  testing  as  it  particularly  applies  in  the 
unique  field  of  real-time  simulation  testing  of  air  traffic  control  man-machine 
systems  for  effectiveness.  In  very  general  terms,  it  is  Important  to  avoid 
rejecting  a  system  which  is  an  improvement  over  the  present  system  and 

accepting  a  system  as  the  system  of  the  future  when  it  is  really  not  an 
improvement.  It  is  a  matter  of  dispute  as  to  which  is  worse,  and  it  varies 
with  the  situation.  Put  slightly  differently,  if  one  accepts  the  hypothesis  of 
no  difference  between  two  systems  and  does  so  mistakenly,  this  is  a  beta  error. 
If  one  asserts  that  two  systems  are  different,  and  does  so  mistakenly,  this  is 
an  alpha  error.  Appendix  C  gives  a  further  explanation  of  these  error  types 
and  references  for  further  reading.  A  major  reference  on  this  subject  is  the 
book  by  Cohen  (reference  9). 

The  power  tables  can  be  found  in  a  separate  volume,  published  as  an  adjunct  to 
this  report.  Tables  are  given  for  the  four  factor  scores  and  the  primary 

measures.  The  tables  present  data  on  a  1-hour  unit  run  basis.  An  example  of 
the  use  of  tables  in  planning  tests  appears  below. 

The  power  tables  must  be  entered  with  two  parameters:  (1)  the  size  of  the 

difference  in  each  of  the  measures  which  is  considered  worthwhile  detecting  in 

each  measure  as  a  meaningful  or  important  difference  between  systems,  and  (2) 
the  alpha  and  beta  error  probabilities  it  is  felt  Important  to  protect 
against . 

The  tables  are  constructed  in  the  case  of  the  factor  scores  in  terms  of  the 
previously  mentioned  third  scale.  For  developing  the  tables,  the  data  for  the 
SEM  I  and  SEM  II  factor  scores  (generated  using  the  SEM  II  weights)  were  put 
on  a  common  scale  (based  on  the  SEM  II  fifth  time  period's  mean  and  standard 
deviation)  and  given  a  mean  of  500  and  a  standard  deviation  of  1.  The  primary 
measures  remained  in  raw  score  terms.  It  will  be  remembered,  though,  that 
because  of  SEM  I  data  losses,  50  minutes  of  data  were  used  per  run.  At  this 
point,  these  raw  measures'  run  scores  were  multiplied  by  6/5  to  bring  the  50 
minute  data  to  a  1-hour  equivalent  for  the  raw  scores  themselves.  The  tables 
used  the  data  from  the  SEM  II  runs  (60  minutes)  for  the  middle  density  level 
table.  For  the  two  other  densities  (very  low  and  very  high),  the  data  from 
both  of  the  SEM  I  sectors  were  examined,  and  worst  case  values,  for  example, 
the  sector  with  the  larger  standard  deviation,  were  used  to  estimate  the 
parameters  which  were  used  to  generate  the  tables.  A  separate  table  is 
presented  for  these  three  cases,  and  adjur.ments  are  presented  for  combinations 
of  low,  medium  and  high  density  conditions. 

The  tables  were  formulated  to  be  specific  to  four  statistical  experimental 
design  (a  technical  terra,  see  appendix  C)  types  which  might  be  expected  to  be 
frequently  applicable  to  system  testing.  Design  A  is  a  paired,  or  correlated  t 
test  design,  in  which  the  same  controllers  are  used  in  both  systems  at  a  given 
density.  Design  B  is  a  2  x  2  repeated  measures  analysis  of  variance  design  in 
which,  for  example,  two  types  of  systems  are  used  in  two  sectors.  Design  C  is 
a  2  X  3  repeated  measures  analysis  of  variance  design  in  which,  for  example, 
three  system  arrangements  might  be  used  in  two  operational  sector  geometries. 
Design  D  is  a  design  in  which  the  repeated  measures  (tame  subjects)  approach  is 
not  used,  but  different  subjects  serve  in  the  two  different  system 
arrangements.  The  four  basic  designs  are  shown  in  figure  14. 


Design  C:  Three  systems  (S  ^  ,  S  g  ,  S  c  ), 
several  repetition  runs  (R),  two  geometries 
(G),  same  controllers  work  in  all  six 
conditions. 


Design  D:  Two  systems  (S  a 
and  S  g  ),two  different  groups 
of  controllers,  one  group 
assigned  to  each  system,  i 
Several  repetitions  for  each 
group  with  their  system. 


FIGURE  14.  THE  FOUR  BASIC  DESIGNS 


Obviously,  since  the  tables  have  been  assembled  on  the  basis  of  the  data  from 
the  two  SEM  experiments  reported  here  which  were  based  on  single  controller 
sectors,  the  application  of  the  tables  is  strictly,  speaking  limited  to  single 
controller  experiments.  However,  it  is  assumed  that  many  important  questions 
can  be  attacked  effectively  and  efficiently  using  only  one  sector,  particularly 
with  reference  to  human  factors  and  man-machine  interface  Issues,  and  not  with 
a  requirement  for  "a  cast  of  thousands."  This  can  be  done  if  the  functions 
and  interactions  with  adjacent  sectors  are  adequately  and  efficiently 
represented,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  used  in  the  SEM  experiments. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  important  to  point  out  that  the  power  tables  can  also 
be  useful  in  a  more  limited  way  for  planning  simulation  evaluations  involving 
multi-person  teams  operating  a  single  sector  and  in  multi-sector  system 
situations.  In  such  cases,  the  main  difference  which  would  affect  the  tabled 
values  would  probably  be  a  larger  extent  of  differences  among  multiple-person 
teams  (the  variance),  as  distinguished  from  individual  controller  “teams,"  and 
an  even  larger  variance  among  multi-person  teams  working  in  multiple  sector 
systems.  The  effect  of  these  presumably  larger  variances  would  be  that  the 

power  of  the  measures  would  be  less  than  that  appearing  in  the  tables,  as  they 
are  based  on  smaller  variance  parameters.  And  so  the  tables  in  their  current 
form  can  be  used  to  get  an  optimistic  estimate  of  the  experimental  power  that 
must  be  reckoned  with  in  the  planning  process. 

The  following  example  is  presented  to  illustrate  the  method  of  use  of  the  ^ower 
tables  in  planning  single  sector  air  traffic  control  simulation  experime  /.s  (as 
described  above). 

Suppose  an  experimenter  plans  to  compare  two  ATC  systems  in  :wo  sector 

geometries  at  the  middle  traffic  density.  For  the  sake  of  discussion,  the 

assumption  is  made  that  ATC  system  A  is  the  present  sector  arrangement  or 

computer  functional  role  assignment  and  that  ATC  system  2  is  a  proposal  which 

is  claimed  to  reduce  the  number  of  conf lictlons .  The  experimenter  establishes 
the  null  hypothesis  to  be  tested  as  that  the  number  of  conf  lictlons  finally 
occurring  will  be  equal  for  the  two  systems,  that  is,  there  will  be  no 

statistically  dependable  (significant)  difference.  (Also  considered  in  other 
hypotheses  will  be  the  effects  of  traffic  density  and  of  the  interactions 

involved . ) 

The  experimenter  will  now  proceed  to  study  the  following  variables: 

alpha:  the  probability  of  Type  I  error,  that  is  the  error  wherein  the  null 
hypothesis  is  rejected  when  in  fact  System  A  ®  System  B. 

beta:  the  probability  of  Type  II  error,  that  is  the  error  wherein  the  null 
hypothesis  is  accepted  when  in  fact  System  A  is  different  from  System  B.  (The 
power  of  the  test  is  the  obverse  of  the  beta  error  (1-  )  that  is,  the 

probability  that  the  null  hypothesis  will  be  correctly  rejected.  The  tables 
involve  power  in  that  they  ask  the  planner  of  an  experiment  to  choose  a  beta 
error  level  appropriate  to  the  test  situation.) 

delta:  the  minimum  difference  it  is  felt  necessary  to  detect  in  the  measure 
under  study  between  the  two  systems. 

N_:  the  number  of  subjects. 

Power  calculations  are  a  systematic  method  of  analysing  the  trade-offs  of  these 
four  variables.  The  experimenter  may  choose  to  set  the  acceptable  chance  of 
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alpha  and  beta  error  at  .05  and  .10,  respectively.  Then,  the  major  analysis  Is 
between  the  minimum  detectable  difference  required  to  reject  the  null 
hypothesis  and  the  number  of  experimental  runs  and  subjects  (N)  required  to 

detect  this  difference  between  the  systems. 

The  appropriate  design  for  this  example  is  a  2  x  2  repeated  measures  analysis 

of  variance  with  alpha  •  .05  and  beta  *  .10.  The  table  for  this  design  and 

these  probabilities  and  for  the  conflictlon  measure  at  middle  density  is  given 
as  table  29.  If  the  experimenter  wishes  to  detect  a  difference  between  systems 
of  2  or  more  conflictions,  the  number  of  subjects  needed  will  depend  on  the 
number  of  hours  of  testing  that  can  economically  be  conducted  using  the  same 
people.  For  example,  travel  and  other  economic  considerations  may  come  into 
this  decision.  The  determination  of  the  tradeoff  between  repetitions  (also 

called  replicates,  shown  between  1  and  A  hours  of  running  in  the  table)  and  the 
number  of  subjects  (N)  would  be  made  using  the  table  in  the  manner  summarized 
below. 


If  alpha"  .05,  beta*  .10,  delta*  1.9,  then: 


Number  of  Subjects 

1 

1A 

Number  of 

2 

11 

Replicates 

3 

10 

A 

10 

Having  made  this  calculation  the  experimenter  would  now  know  the  subject  hours 

and  simulator  hours  necessary  to  meet  his  goals.  The  alternatives  are  to  guess 
and  have  either  too  many  hours  of  testing  or  too  few  to  meet  the  goals. 

Figure  15  shows  how  the  detectablity  of  differences  varies  as  a  function  of  the 
number  of  subjects,  the  amount  of  replication,  and  the  error  levels  set  for  one 
of  the  measures.  This  differs  with  the  design  used  and  with  the  particular 
measure  involved.  Table  30  points  out  the  fact  that  the  four  factor  scores 

differ  in  power  and  not  always  in  direct  proportion  to  their  reliability. 

Figure  16  gives  the  overall  structure  of  the  power  tables . 

IMPLICATIONS .  There  are  some  critical  implications  of  this  rather  academic 
discussion: 

1.  The  estimates  of  power  given  in  the  tables  depend  on  the  input  data  from 

the  SEM  experiments.  If  further  work  can  improve  the  estimates  of  the 

parameters,  such  as  the  reliability  coefficients  over  the  current  values  as 

estimated  by  the  SEM  experiments,  more  economical  experimentation  would  be 
possible. 

2.  If  some  approach  resembling  this  one  is  not  taken,  then  one  is  left  to  fall 

back  on  operational  judgement  as  to  what  is  to  be  the  system  decision  taken  as 

the  outcome  of  a  system  test,  and  opinions  differ.  An  even  worse  alternative, 

though,  is  experimentation  wherein  objective  measures  are  duly  collected  but 
Interpreted  as  if  they  were  physical  data  with  no  variability  and  rather 
perfect  repeatability.  This,  in  fact,  depends  upon  sheer  chance .  Another 

alternative  has  happened  at  times  which  is  equally  painful  for  those  involved. 
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based  on  running  averages 


POUR  AAR IC  DESIGNS 


Paired  t  Teat 

2x2  Repeated  Meaaurea  ANOVA 
2x3  Repeated  Meaaurea  ANOVA 
Separate  t  Teat 


Conflict  ion  Factor 
TEN  MEASURES  Occupancy  Factor 

Communication  Factor 
Delay  Factor 


Conflictiona  (5  mi.) 
Aircraft  Time  Under  Control 
Duration  of  Ground  Air  Com. 
Total  Delay  Time 
Number  of  Aircraft  Handled 
Fuel  Consumption  Under 
Control 


Low 

THREE  DENSITY  LEVELS  Medium 

HiRh 


.20 

ALPHA  ERROR  LEVELS  .10 

.05 

.01 


.20 

BETA  ERROR  LEVELS  .10 

.05 

.01 

NUMBER  OF  SUBJECTS  A  to  20 

NUMBER  OF  REPLICATIONS  1  to  4 


DELTA  (DETRCTARLE  INCREMENT)  -  in  respective  measures  above 


FIGURE  16.  POWER  TABLE  STRUCTURE 
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These  are  casta  in  which  important  and  axpanaiva  systems  art  tasted,  hut 
bacausa  tha  power  has  not  boon  adaquataly  conaidarad  and  thought  about,  the 
raaulta  which  aaaa  like  clear  Improvements  ara  found  to  be  not  aignif tcantly 
diffarant  froa  axiating  ayataaa.  This  ia  likely  if  no  allowance  la  made  for 
tha  bata  arror  and  if  tha  alpha  level  aalactad  la  too  stringent  for  this 
purpose,  leading  to  tha  erroneous  finding  of  no  aignif leant  difference. 

AN  EVALUATION  OF  THE  INDEX  OF  ORDERLINESS 

ANALYSIS .  Frequently,  new  idaaa  for  ATC  system  measures  are  suggested.  It 
would  be  useful  to  have  a  method  for  evaluating  such  ideas.  It  la  suggested 
here  that  a  data  base  like  the  SEN  data  can  be  useful  for  this  purpose.  As  an 
example  of  how  that  might  be  done,  a  brief  examination  is  made  of  the  measure 
"the  index  of  orderliness"  which  had  been  omitted  from  the  original  list  of 
measures.  This  measure  was  developed  by  Halvorsen  at  the  FAA  National  Aviation 
Facilities  Center  (reference  10)  and  has  been  studied  in  various  places,  but 
has  rarely  been  used  in  dyamlc  simulation  studies  of  an  route  systems.  It  was 
examined  as  a  way  to  evaluate  air  traffic  control  systems  by  Gent  at  the  Royal 
Radar  Establishment  (RRE)  (reference  11),  and  was  applied  in  a  U.S. 
Transportation  Systems  Center  study  (reference  12)  cited  by  Horowlts  in 
connection  with  his  study  of  the  ARTS  III  system  (reference  13).  The  RRE 
thought  it  was  a  promising  measure,  and  the  Horowlts  study  group  found  it  was 
highly  related  to  time  duration  of  the  state  of  confllction. 

As  has  been  explained  earlier,  it  was  possible  to  re-score  the  basic  data  tapes 
containing  the  records  of  the  simulation  exercises.  For  scheduling  reasons,  it 
was  decided  to  re-score  only  the  SEN  I  data  to  obtain  the  index  of  orderliness 
for  that  experiment's  runs.  To  be  consonant  with  the  other  data  from  the 
simulation  runs,  It  was  necessary  to  develop  some  summary  statistics  to 
represent  the  run  as  a  whole.  Three  such  measures  were  generated.  The  basic 
fora  of  the  index  of  orderliness  which  was  used  and  how  the  run  scores  were 
composed  is  discussed  in  detail  in  appendix  E.  The  basic  approach  was  to 
generate  an  index  for  each  aircraft  at  each  second  of  the  problem,  average 
these  for  the  minute,  and  then  average  these  over  the  hour.  One  of  the  three 
measures  was  this  average,  and  another  was  the  variance  computed  over  the 
minutes  for  the  hour,  and  the  third  was  developed  into  what  was  called  the 
"probablity  expression  of  the  index  values."  These  will  be  referred  to  as  "ORD 
1,"  ORD  2,"  and  "ORD  3.” 

Several  criteria  were  used  to  evaluate  these  index  of  orderliness  measures:  the 
reliability  of  the  three  indexes,  their  correlations  with  other  measures  which 
might  be  expected  to  be  similar,  their  correlations  with  the  judges'  ratings, 
and  their  multiple  correlations  with  the  judges  ratings.  As  was  mentioned 
above,  Horowitz  (reference  13)  cited  some  work  at  TSC  (reference  12)  as 
indicating  that  there  was  a  strong  correlation  with  the  confllction  measures, 
notably  the  time  two  aircraft  spent  in  a  state  of  confllction,  and  the  index  of 
orderliness  type  of  measure.  This  finding  was  confirmed.  Table  31  presents 
the  correlations  for  each  of  tlte  six  sector-density  cells  between  the  three 
versions  of  the  index  of  orderliness  and  the  four  factor  scores  and  the  two 
major  confllction  measures,  the  number  and  duration  of  5-mile  (separation 
standard)  conf lictions .  The  correlations  between  the  first  two  index  of 
orderliness  scores  and  two  of  the  factor  scores  (confllction  and  occupancy)  and 
the  confllction  measures  are  sometimes  quite  high,  at  least  in  one  of  the  two 
sectors. 
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TABLE  31 


CORRELATIONS  BETWEEN  INDEX  OF  ORDERLINESS  MEASURES 
AND  FACTOR  SCORES  AND  CONFLtCTION  MEASURES* 


Sector  14,  Density  1 


Ord  1 

Ord  2 

Ord  3 

Confllctlon  Fsctor 

.44 

.54 

-.13 

Occupancy  Fsctor 

.65 

.29 

.20 

Communication  Factor 

.24 

.09 

.25 

Delay  Factor 

.03 

.28 

.10 

No.  5  Mile  Conflicts 

.34 

.45 

.12 

Duration  S  Mile  Conflicts 

.36 

.42 

-.09 

Sector  14,  Density  2 


Ord  1 

Ord  2 

Ord  3 

Confllctlon  Factor 

.79 

.70 

•08 

Occupancy  Factor 

.77 

.60 

.19 

Communication  Factor 

.29 

.17 

-.06 

Delay  Factor 

.11 

.13 

.10 

No.  5-Mlle  Conflicts 

.78 

.73 

.08 

Duration  5-Mile  Conflicts 

.77 

.66 

.13 

Sector  14,  Density  3 


Ord  1 

Ord  2 

Ord  : 

Confllctlon  Factor 

.72 

.78 

.00 

Occupancy  Factor 

.83 

.77 

,00 

Communication  Factor 

.11 

.01 

.00 

Delay  Factor 

-.42 

-.28 

.00 

No.  5-Mile  Conflicts 

.55 

.55 

.00 

Duration  5-Mile  Conflicts 

.78 

.87 

.00 
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CORRELATIONS  BETWEEN  INDEX  OF  ORDERLINESS  MEASURES 
AND  FACTOR  SCORES  AND  CONPLICTION  MEASURES  (CONTINUED) 


Sector 


Confliction  Factor 
Occupancy  Factor 
Co— unication  Factor 
Delay  Factor 
No.  5-Mile  Conflicts 
Duration  5-Mile  Conflicts 

Sector 


Confliction  Factor 
Occupancy  Factor 
Co— unication  Factor 
Delay  Factor 
No.  5-Mile  Conflicts 
Duration  5-Mile  Conflicts 


Sector 


Confliction  Factor 
Occupancy  Factor 
Communication  Factor 
Delay  Factor 
No.  5-Mile  Conflicts 
Duration  5-Mile  Conflicts 

*  Data  based  on  tvo-*-un  aggregates; 


16,  Density  1 


Ord  1 

Ord  2 

Ord  3 

.02 

.19 

-.01 

.23 

.11 

.37 

.12 

.04 

-.09 

-.16 

-.08 

-.03 

-.15 

.04 

-.15 

.05 

.29 

.05 

16,  Density 

2 

Ord  1 

Ord  2 

Ord  3 

.38 

.63 

-.08 

.30 

.19 

.09 

-.37 

-.29 

+.24 

+.17 

+.01 

+.20 

.36 

.58 

-.01 

.49 

.46 

.21 

16,  Density  3 


Ord  1 

Ord  2 

Ord  3 

.27 

.46 

.00 

.52 

.49 

.00 

-.38 

-.57 

.00 

-.11 

-.12 

.00 

.30 

.43 

.00 

.33 

.56 

.00 

N  is  generally  27-31. 
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Table  32  presents  the  correlations  among  the  three  Index  of  orderliness  scores 
for  each  of  the  six  cells.  The  first  two  Index  of  orderliness  scores  (ORD  1 
and  ORD  2  in  the  table)  seem  well  correlated  with  each  other,  but  ORD  3  seems 
only  occasionally  related  to  the  others. 

In  table  33,  the  run-to-run  reliabilities  based  on  the  correlations  between  two 
similar  runs  are  shown.  The  reliability  coefficients  are  shown  for  the  index 
of  orderliness  variables  in  comparison  to  the  four  factor  scores  and  the  two 
conflict  measures.  The  first  two  index  of  orderliness  measures  are  not  better 
than  the  other  measures,  and  the  third  index  of  orderliness  measure  is  somewhat 
worse.  The  general  inadequacy  of  1-hour  runs  as  to  reliability  has  been 
discussed  earlier;  in  addition,  it  will  be  recalled  that  the  SEM  I  runs  were 
reduced  by  10  minutes  to  adjust  for  computer  data  losses  by  maximizing  the 
number  of  runs  of  the  same  length. 

In  table  34  are  shown  the  relationships  of  these  measures  to  the  observer 
ratings.  These  are  not  remarkably  stronger  than  others,  and  they  differ 
somwhat  in  the  two  sectors. 

Thus  far,  it  is  seen  that  the  index  of  orderliness  measures  are  highly 

correlated  with  each  other,  highly  correlated  with  two  of  the  four  factor 
scores,  and  have  nothing  in  particular  to  add  in  the  way  of  reliabiliity .  In 
one  final  analysis,  let  us  examine  them  in  the  light  of  whether  they  can  add 
anything  to  our  already  available  prediction  of  the  judges'  ratings  by  the  four 
factor  scores.  These  multiple  R's  are  shown  in  table  35,  compared  to  the 

multiple  R's  found  without  these  measures  added  in.  The  index  of  orderliness 
measures  add  very  little. 

The  fact  that  these  new  measures  add  very  little  to  the  prediction  of  the 

judges'  scores  suggests  that  much  of  the  variation  these  new  measures  carry  is 
already  accounted  for  by  the  four  factor  scores.  If  this  is  true,  then  perhaps 
the  two  factor  scores  which  are  most  highly  correlated  with  the  indexes  can, 
taken  together,  allow  us  to  dispense  with  the  index  scores.  Using  this 
approach,  the  two  factor  scores  for  confliction  and  occupancy  were  averaged  and 
the  resulting  average  was  correlated  with  the  index  meeasures.  These 

correlations  are  shown  in  table  36. 

As  was  just  speculated,  the  two  factor  scores  combined  do  account  for  a  great 
deal  of  the  two  main  index  of  orderliness  measures'  variance  in  several  of  the 
conditions  studied,  but  again  there  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  correlations 
depending  on  the  sector  involved.  This  sector  difference  raises  a  question 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  exploration  of  the  index  of  orderliness 
measures . 

IMPLICATIONS .  The  index  of  orderliness  measurement  type  seems  to  have  some 
puzzling  but  interesting  qualities.  It  is  suggested  that  it  is  still  worth 
further  examination.  Its  examination  here  was  not  complete.  The  primary 
purpose  of  its  examiiation  here  was  to  exemplify  this  method  of  using  a  data 
base  to  study  measures  other  than  those  that  had  been  included  in  the  original 
study. 
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TABLE  33 

RUN-RUN*  RELIABILITIES  FOR  INDEX  OF  ORDERLINESS 
MEASURES,  FACTOR  SCORES  AND  CONFLICTION  MEASURES 


Confl. 

Fac.Sc. 

C .  c . 
ac.Sc. 

Comm. 

Fac.Sc. 

Delay 

Fac.Sc 

C  . 

D1 

-.03 

+  .44 

+.68 

-.52 

Gl 

D2 

-.10 

+.75 

+  .69 

-.38 

G1 

D3 

+  .47 

+.83 

+.63 

+  .41 

G2 

D1 

-.13 

+.61 

+  .53 

+.04 

G2 

D2 

+  .29 

+.64 

+.52 

+.68 

G2 

D3 

+  .42 

+.66 

+.52 

+.07 

Confl. 

Confl. 

Count 

Dura. 

(5  mi. ) 

ORD  1 

ORD  2 

ORD  3 

+  .24 

-.15 

+.30 

+.09 

-.07 

+.06 

+.08 

-.05 

-.09 

iOO 

+  .37 

+.56 

+.59 

+.50 

.00 

-.04  . 

+.12 

-.28 

-.32 

.02 

+  .52 

-.13 

+.12 

+.21 

.00 

+.44 

+.43 

+.34 

+.17 

.00 

*  N  is  generally  25-29,  Data  based  on  one  50-minute  run  vs.  another.  These 
data  are  for  comparative  purposes  within  this  table.  Negative  coefficients 
can  be  taken  as  due  to  low  reliability  fluctuations. 
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TABLE  34 


CORRELATION  WITH  RATINGS  FOR  INDEX  OF  ORDERLINESS 
MEASURES,  FACTOR  SCORES,  AND  CONFLICTION  MEASURES* 

Delay 


Gonfllctlon 

Factor 

SEM  CPM 

Occupancy  Conn.  Factor 

Factor  Factor  Score 

SEM  CPM  SEM  CPM  SEM  CPM 

Confliction 
Count  (5  ml. 
SEM  CPM 

G1 

D1 

-.23 

-.22 

+.11 

+.04  +.21 

+.08  -.36 

-.37 

-.23 

-.21 

G1 

D2 

-.16 

-.08 

-.01 

+.06  -.23 

-.19  -.25 

-.26 

-.29 

-.17 

G1 

D3 

-.24 

-.25 

+.18 

+.01  -.34 

-.22  -.58 

-.52 

-.33 

-.24 

G2 

D1 

-.48 

-.38 

+.05 

-.03  +.15 

-.05  -.23 

-.25 

-.35 

-.23 

G2 

D2 

-.35 

-.31 

-.16 

-.21  +.32 

+.17  -.20 

-.21 

-.28 

-.24 

C4 

o 

D3 

-.35 

-.24 

+.20 

+.26  +.13 

+.03  -.37 

-.43 

-.28 

-.19 

Conflicts 

Duration 

SEM  CPM 

ORD  1 

SEM  CPM 

ORD  1 

SEM  CPM 

ORD  3 

SEM  CPM 

G1 

D1 

-.29 

-.24 

+. 

22 

+.24 

+.02  +.06 

+.04 

+.04 

G1 

D2 

-.17 

-.07 

23 

-.11 

-.15  +.01 

-.03 

+.05 

G1 

D3 

+.04 

-.03 

+. 

11 

+  .08 

-.03  +.10 

.00 

.00 

G2 

D1 

-.20 

-.19 

+  . 

11 

-.04 

sD 

O 

• 

i 

■— < 
o 

r 

+.07 

-.09 

G2 

D2 

-.15 

-.19 

• 

26 

-.23 

-.34  -.29 

+.03 

-.12 

G2 

D3 

-.14 

.00 

***  a 

08 

+.04 

-.11  .00 

.00 

.00 

i  * 

Data 

based 

on  two- 

run  aggregates;  N  is  generally  27-31 

• 
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TABLE  35 


MULTIPLE  CORRELATION  TO  RATINGS  WITH  AND 
WITHOUT  INDEX  OF  ORDERLINESS  MEASURES* 


R  vs  SEM 

R  vs  CPM 

N 

Density  One  Sector  14  (Dl  Gl) 

Factors 

.40 

.38 

31 

Factors  and  "ORD  1" 

.46 

.51 

31 

Factors  and  "ORD  2" 

.42 

.43 

31 

Density  Two  Sector  14  (D2  Gl) 

Factors 

.34 

.32 

30 

Factors  and  "ORD  1" 

.43 

.37 

30 

Factors  and  "ORD  2" 

.35 

.32 

30 

Density  Three  Sector  14  (D3  Gl) 

Factors 

•  >6 

.64 

29 

Factors  and  "ORD  1" 

.76 

.66 

29 

Factors  and  "ORD  2" 

.77 

.64 

29 

Density  One  Sector  16  (Dl  G2) 

Factors 

.52 

.47 

31 

Factors  and  "ORD  1" 

.53 

.48 

31 

Factors  and  "ORD  2" 

.52 

.47 

31 

Density  Two  Sector  16  (D2  G2) 

Factors 

.50 

.46 

31 

Factors  and  "ORD  1" 

.50 

.46 

31 

Factors  and  "ORD  2" 

.50 

.46 

31 

Density  Three  Sector  16  (D3  G2) 

Factors 

.60 

.60 

30 

Factors  and  "ORD  1" 

.61 

.60 

30 

Factors  and  "ORD  2" 

.60 

.60 

30 

*  Data  based  on  two-run  aggregates. 
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TABLE  36 


CORRECTIONS  (r)  BETWEEN  TWO  AVERAGED  FACTOR 
SCORES  AND  INDEX  OF  ORDERLINESS  MEASURES* 


D1 

D2 

ORD 

1  G1 

.67 

.86 

C2 

.23 

.37 

ORD 

2  Gl 

.34 

.71 

G2 

.18 

.33 

ORD 

3  Gl 

.18 

.17 

G2 

.35 

.07 

*  Data  based  on  two-run  aggregates;  N  is  generally  27-31. 


RB3P0PSKS  TO  POST-RUN  QUESTIONNAIRES . 

ANALYSIS »  Questionnaires  vert  given  to  the  subjects  of  the  two  experiments  tn 
order  to  obtain  their  opinions  on  the  realism  of  the  simulation,  any 
difficulties  with  the  equipment ,  and  their  own  opinion  on  the  difficulty  of  the 
task  and  how  well  they  were  doing. 

These  data  are  of  Interest  in  that  they  provide  an  opportunity  to  examine  the 
topics  above ,  but  also  they  provide  an  opportunity  to  examine  some  questions 
involving  the  relationships  between  these  responses  and  other  data  in  the 
experiment . 

Similar  questions  were  asked  after  each  run  in  both  experiments.  The  first 
question  requested  the  controller  to  give  a  self-rating  of  the  quality  of  the 
control  technique  which  had  been  applied  in  the  run  just  finished.  The  second 
question  was  meant  to  be  an  inquiry  Into  system  performance  and  was  phrased  as 
a  question  about  the  controllers'  estimate  of  the  feelings  of  the  hypothetical 
pilots  flying  through  the  sector  about  how  the  system  handled  the  traffic 
during  the  Mti.  These  two  questions  were  on  7-point  scales  «Aiere  the  fourth 
box  represented  the  average  value.  The  third  question  asked  for  a  comparison 
of  the  traffic  level  in  the  experimental  run  compared  to  the  home  sector.  The 
fourth  question  asked  about  the  realism  of  the  simulator.  These  last  two 
questions  were  on  5-polnt  scales.  When  the  data  was  coded  for  data  reduction, 
numerical  values  were  assigned  to  the  rating  scale  positions.  The 
questionnaires  used  in  the  two  experiments,  which  were  slightly  different  in 
phrasing  although  basically  the  same,  are  presented  in  Figures  2  to  5,  In  the 
discussion  of  procedures. 

Tables  37  and  38  present  the  basic  information  about  the  questionnaire  replies 
given  by  the  average  subject,  for  SEM  I  and  SEM  II,  respectively. 

In  the  SEH  I  experiment,  the  average  controller  thought  technique  was  better  in 
Geometry  2  than  in  Geometry  1,  and  better  at  lower  densities  than  at  higher 
denstities,  although  one  should  hasten  to  add  that  an  interaction  between 
sector  and  density  is  again  apparent .  A  similar  tendency  is  seen  in  the 
relative  ratings  given  to  what  we  have  called  above  their  rating  of  syst-  m 
performance.  In  these  two  items,  the  coding  was  such  that  a  high  number  means 
the  "goo'I"  end  of  the  scale. 

The  SEM  I  question  about  traffic  asked  for  a  comparison  between  the  traffic 
level  in  the  simulation  problem  just  completed  and  the  difficulty  in  a  peak 
hour  at  the  home  sector  when  serving  as  the  radar  controller  having  normal  team 
support.  Here,  "much  easier"  was  coded  as  a  "1”  in  the  data  reduction  and 
"much  harder"  here  was  coded  as  "5."  Of  course,  the  answers  varied  with  sector 
and  density.  The  difficulty  of  the  highest  SEM  I  traffic  density  was  rated  as 
somewhat  higher  than  that  they  faced  at  home  at  peak  hours,  and  the  middle 
density  as  about  the  same,  or  slightly  easier  than,  peak  hour  work  with  the 
assistance  of  the  team.  There  was  about  a  half's  rating  point  difference 
between  the  two  sectors  in  the  middle  density  rating,  indicating  a  slight 


TABLE  3? 


MEAN  VALUES  OF  QUESTIONNAIRE  ITEM  RESPONSES  -  SEN  I 


Item 

Cell  1 

Cl  Dl 

Cell  ? 

Gl  02 

Cell  3 
Gl  03 

Cell  4 

G2  01 

Cell  3 

G2  02 

Cell  6 
G2  03 

1.  Technique  (I) 

4.4 

3.9 

3.6 

4.2 

4.3 

4.1 

2.  System  (1) 

4.3 

3.9 

3.4 

4.4 

4.5 

3.8 

3.  Traffic 

Comparison  (2) 

1.7 

2.8 

3.4 

1.7 

2.4 

3.3 

4,  Realism  (2) 

3.3 

3.1 

3.1 

3.0 

3.2 

3.2 

NOTES:  (I)  Rating  scale  l  to  7 
(2)  Rating  scale  l  to  5 
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TABU  38 


MEAN  VALUES  OP  QUESTIONNAIRE  ITEM  RESPONSES  -  SEN  II 


Item 

1,  Technique  (l) 

2.  System  (1) 

3,  Traffic  Comparison  (2) 

4.  Realism  Comparison  (2) 

NOTES:  (1)  Rating  scale  1  to  7 
(2)  Rating  scale  l  to  5 


Day  l 

Day  2 

Day  3 

2.4 

2.8 

2.9 

3.3 

3.8 

3.9 

2.8 

3.0 

3.0 

3.2 

3.3 

3.3 
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feeling  Chet  geometry  2  wee  eeeier.  Finally,  in  SEN  t,  the  realism  of  the 
simulation  process  ties  considered  adequate,  tn  an  open-ended  question  shout 
tha  equipment,  daily  problem  with  the  equi patent  were  picked  up  and  rased ied. 
There  were  soee  costplaints  about  the  input  devices  on  the  radar  consoles  being 
different  fro*  those  the  controllers  were  used  to  in  the  field;  this  is  now 
being  rested ied  in  a  re-design  of  the  simulator's  controller  positions. 

For  the  SEN  II  experiment,  the  phrasing  of  three  of  the  four  rating  questions 
was  revised,  although  seeking  similar  information.  In  the  first  two  questions, 
about  the  controller's  own  performance  and  the  pilots'  feelings  about  system 
performance,  the  wording  was  made  more  concrete,  but  the  7-point  scales 
remained.  Again,  the  poorer  end  of  the  scale  was  coded  as  "1"  for  the  data 
reduction  and  the  better  end  as  "7."  In  responding  to  these  first  two  items, 
the  controllers  generally  regarded  their  performance  in  the  runs  about  average 
for  themselves,  and  felt  that  the  system  had  performed  at  about  an  average 
level. 

The  rating  item  about  the  traffic  was  worded  somewhat  differently  in  the  second 
experiment.  The  first  experiment  questionnaire  had  asked  for  a  comparison  of 
difficulty  in  the  simulation  hour  exercise  just  completed  with  the  difficulty 
in  a  peak  hour  in  the  home  sector  with  the  usual  support ;  the  second  experiment 
items  asked  for  a  comparison  of  the  traffic  level  just  run  to  the  traffic  level 
which  was  usually  encountered  in  the  home  sector,  regardless  of  the  team 
support  used  there.  The  direction  of  the  scale  and  the  coding  were  changed;  a 
"1"  in  the  second  experiment's  coding  meant  the  traffic  was  considered  heavier 
in  the  simulation  and  a  "5"  meant  the  traffic  was  heavier  at  home.  Neither 
group  of  subjects  expressed  much  difficulty  with  using  these  items. 

On  the  first  day,  the  SEM  II  traffic  was  rated  somewhat  heavier  than  the  home 
sector  traffic,  where  teams  usually  operate,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  mean  rating 
of  2.8  for  day  1  in  table  38,  It  will  he  remembered  that  this  was 
approximately  the  same  traffic  level  aa  had  appeared  in  SEN  I's  geometry  1, 
denaity  2.  There  they  had  aaid  it  was  about  equal  to  the  home  sector's  peak 
hour.  On  the  second  and  third  days,  the  traffic  was  rated  at  3.0,  or  about  the 
same  aa  the  traffic  in  the  home  sector. 

i.t  general,  despite  the  differences  in  wording  in  the  items,  it  can  be  said 
that  they  thought  the  traffic  in  these  experiments  was  at  least  equal  to  the 
usual  sector  load  in  the  field  and  somewhat  higher  and  harder  at  times,  as  had 
been  intentionally  arranged,  aa  was  explained  earlier  under  the  topic  of 
procedures  and  experimental  design. 

Turning  now  from  the  original  purposes  of  the  subject  questionnaires  of  seeing 
how  the  subjects  felt  about  the  experimental  runs  as  they  proceeded,  end  of 
collecting  information  about  equipment  functioning,  these  data  now  might  also 
be  used  to  shed  some  light  on  some  other  questions  of  general  interest. 

In  a  general  way,  we  might  consider  that  there  are  four  kinds  of  data  here 
which  might  show  interesting  and  informative  relationships  to  one  another, 
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TABLE  39 


CORRELATIONS  BETWEEN  SUBJECT  QUESTIONNAIRE  ITEMS 
AND  OTHER  DATA  ITEMS 


SEN  I  -  CELL  1 

Geometry  (1),  Density  (1) 
Saif  Ratings 

Technique 

System 

Traffic 

Coapariaon 

Rea lisa 
Coapariaon 

Self  datings 

Technique 

1.00 

0.37 

0.09 

0.29 

Systea 

0.3? 

1.00 

0.06 

0.74 

Traffic  Coapariaon 

0.09 

0.06 

1.00 

0.17 

Realisa  Coapariaon 

0.29 

0.74 

0.17 

1.00 

Observer  Racing a 

SEN 

0.24 

0.38 

-0.08 

0.30 

CPN 

0.00 

0.23 

-0.12 

0.17 

Factors 

Confliction 

-0.03 

0.00 

0.01 

-0.05 

Occupancy 

0.31 

0.44 

0.32 

0.38 

Communications 

-0.10 

0.17 

0.11 

0.09 

Delay 

-0.05 

-0.30 

-0.09 

-0.39 

Measures 

NSC 

0.03 

-0.04 

-0.22 

-0.18 

A/C  Tlae  Under  Ctl. 

0.36 

0.46 

0.32 

0.40 

Dur.  C/A  Contacts 

-0.21 

0.08 

0.12 

0.12 

Total  Delay  Time 

0.15 

-0.16 

-0.18 

-0.21 

1  A/C  Hdld 

-0.04 

0.08 

-0.09 

0.25 

Fuel 

0.36 

0.42 

0.31 

0.32 

N3C 

-0.12 

-0.09 

0.22 

0.05 

#  Delays 

-0.08 

-0.31 

-0.07 

-0.39 

TAILS  39  (CONTINUED) 


CORRELATIONS  BETWEEN  SUBJECT  qUGSTlONNAtRE  ITEMS 
AND  OTHER  DATA  ITEMS 

SEN  t  -  CELL  2  Geometry  <1)»  Density  (2) 


Xt«M 

Technique 

Self-Ratings 

System  Traffic 

Comparison 

Realism 

Comparison 

Self  Ratings 

Technique 

1.00 

0.38 

-0.19 

0.47 

Syitn 

0.S8 

1.00 

0.26 

0.79 

Traffic  Conparlaon 

-0.19 

0.26 

1.00 

0.35 

Raallan  Cm  pari  ton 

0.4? 

0.79 

0.35 

1.00 

Observer  Ratings 

SEN 

O.SO 

0.38 

-0.13 

0.41 

CRM 

0.48 

0.38 

-0.18 

0.39 

Factors 

Conflict Ion 

-0.27 

0.12 

0.21 

0.04 

Occupancy 

-0.19 

-0.04 

0.24 

0.06 

Conauni cat ions 

-0.20 

-0.04 

0.17 

-0.11 

Delay 

-0.38 

-0.24 

0.11 

-0.13 

Measures 

NSC 

-0.29 

0.06 

0.12 

-0.03 

A/C  Tine  Under  Control 

-0.20 

-0.04 

0.26 

0.07 

IXiration  G/A  Contacts 

-0.26 

0.03 

0.40 

-0.08 

Total  Delay  Tisie 

-0.41 

0.00 

0.36 

0.11 

*  A/C  Hdld 

0.04 

-0.05 

0.09 

0.03 

Fuel 

-0.21 

-0.06 

0.25 

0.02 

N3C 

-0.25 

0.16 

0.22 

0.06 

#  Delays 

-CJ.17 

-0.36 

-0.18 

-0.29 
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TABLE  39  (CONTINUED) 


CORRELATIONS  BETWEEN  SUBJECT  QUESTIONNAIRE  ITEMS 
AND  OTHER  DATA  ITEMS 


SEM  I  -  CELL  3 

Geometry  (1),  Density  (3) 
Self  Ratings 

> 

Technique 

System 

Traffic 

Comparison 

Realism 

Comparison 

Self  Ratings 

Technique 

1.00 

0.51 

0.06 

0.02 

Systeui 

0.51 

1.00 

0.16 

0.43 

Traffic  Comparison 

0.06 

0.16 

1.00 

0.10 

Realism  Comparison 

0.02 

0.43 

0.10 

1.00 

Observer  Ratings 

SEM 

0.56 

0.63 

-0.01 

0.32 

CPM 

0.52 

0.59 

-0.11 

0.28 

Factors 

Confliction 

-0.27 

-0.10 

0.24 

0.10 

Occupancy 

0.01 

0.03 

0.20 

0.13 

Communications 

-0.39 

-0.47 

-0.10 

-0.05 

Delay 

-0.37 

-0.40 

0.21 

-0.18 

Measures 

N5C 

-0.24 

-0.03 

0.11 

0.02 

A/C  Time  Under  Ctl. 

-0.02 

0.01 

0.18 

0.18 

Dur.  G/A  Contacts 

-0.27 

-0.38 

0.30 

-0.13 

Total  Delay  Time 

-0.35 

-0.31 

0.21 

0.01 

#  A/C  Hdld 

0.29 

0.24 

0.08 

-0.01 

Fuel 

-0.05 

-0.01 

0.14 

0.07 

N3C 

-0.38 

-0.20 

0.16 

0.06 

#  Delays 

-0.36 

-0.47 

0.18 

-0.39 
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TABLE  39  ( CONTINUED) 


CORRELATIONS  BETWEEN  SUBJECT  QUESTIONNAIRE  ITEMS 
AND  OTHER  DATA  ITEMS 


SEM  I  -  CELL  4 

Geometry  (2),  Density  (1) 
Self  Ratings 

Technique 

System 

Traffic 

Comparison 

Realism 

Comparison 

Self  Rating* 

Technique 

1.00 

0.41 

-0.38 

0.11 

System 

0.41 

1.00 

-0.04 

0.24 

Traffic  Comparison 

-0.38 

-0.04 

1.00 

0.01 

Realism  Comparison 

0.11 

0.24 

0.01 

1.00 

Observer  Ratings 

SEM 

0.14 

0.05 

-0.36 

-0.01 

CPM 

0.21 

0.21 

-0.44 

0.12 

Factors 

Conflict  ion 

-0.21 

-0.11 

0.28 

-0.19 

Occupancy 

0.05 

0.25 

0.12 

0.33 

Communications 

-0.23 

-0.04 

0.12 

0.31 

Delay 

-0.05 

0.03 

0.10 

-0.45 

Measures 

N5C 

-0.19 

-0.12 

0.23 

-0.16 

A/C  Time  Under  Ctl. 

0.02 

0.23 

0.07 

0.31 

Dur.  G/A  Contacts 

-0.20 

-0.10 

0.04 

0.29 

Total  Delay  Time 

0.16 

0.27 

0.12 

-0.10 

9  A/C  Hdld 

-0.06 

0.28 

0.23 

0.43 

Fuel 

-0.01 

0.22 

0.10 

0.19 

N3C 

-0.11 

-0.15 

0.24 

-0.14 

#  Delays 

-0.22 

-0,20 

0.02 

-0.53 
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TABLE  39  (CONTINUED) 

.  i  V  *  •* 

CORRELATIONS  BETWEEN  SUBJECT  QUESTIONNAIRE  ITEMS 
AND  OTHER  DATA  ITEMS 

SEM  I  -  CELL  5  Geometry  (2),  Density  (2) 

Self  Ratings 

Technique  System  Traffic  Realism 

Comparison  Comparison 


Self  Ratings 

Technique 

1.00 

0.47 

-0.09 

0.10 

System 

0.47 

1.00 

0.01 

0.42 

Traffic  Comparison 

-0.09 

0.01 

1.00 

-0.08 

Realism  Comparison 

0.10 

0.42 

-0.08 

1.00 

Observer  Ratings 

SEM 

-0.19 

-0.13 

-0.12 

-O.Oo 

CPM 

-0.10 

-0.03  . 

-0.37 

0.06 

Factors 

Conflict ion 

-0.15 

-0.06 

0.20 

-0.35 

Occupancy 

-0.11 

-0.00 

0.31 

0.26 

Communications 

-0.09 

0.11 

0.24 

0.18 

Delay 

-0.04 

-0.03 

-0.13 

0.16 

Measures 

N5C 

-0.04 

0.02 

0.13 

-0.33 

A/C  Time  Under  Ctl. 

-0.14 

-0.01 

0.30 

0.28 

Dur.  G/A  Contacts 

-0.07 

-0.12 

0.11 

-0.04 

Total  Delay  Time 

-0.06 

0.08 

0.02 

0.23 

#  A/C  Hdld 

0.33 

0.11 

0.02 

-0.17 

Fuel 

-0.22 

-0.01 

0.32 

0.26 

N3C 

-0.22 

-0.18 

0.20 

-0.20 

#  Delays 

-0.04 

-0.23 

-0,31 

-0.09 

TABLE  39  (CONTINUED) 


CORRELATIONS  BETWEEN  SUBJECT  QUESTIONNAIRE  ITEMS 
AND  OTHER  DATA  ITEMS 


SEM  I  -  CELL  6 

Ceometry  (2), 

Density  (3) 

Self  Ratings 

Technique 

System 

Traffic 

Realism 

Comparison 

Comparison 

Self  Ratings 

Technique 

1.00 

0.57 

-0.16 

0.07 

System 

0.57 

1.00 

0.05 

0.25 

Traffic  Comparison 

-0.16 

0.05 

1.00 

-0.09 

Realism  Comparison 

0.07 

0.25 

-0.09 

1.00 

Observer  Ratings 

SEM 

0.58 

0.51 

-0.20 

0.20 

CPM 

0.56 

0.46 

-0.26 

0.13 

Factors 

Conflict ion 

-0.43 

-0.21 

0.16 

-0.49 

Occupancy 

0.07 

0.25 

0.09 

-0.02 

Communications 

0.05 

0.03 

0.05 

0.25 

Delay 

-0.12 

-0.30 

-0.21 

-0.17 

Measures 

N5C 

-0.43 

-0.24 

0.19 

-0.51 

A/C  Time  Under  Ctl. 

0.02 

0.18 

0.09 

-0.06 

Dur.  G/A  Contacts 

-0.06 

-0.01 

0.09 

0.14 

Total  Delay  Time 

-0.09 

-0.11 

-0.05 

-0.02 

//  A/C  Hdld 

0.12 

0.24 

0.17 

0.12 

Fuel 

0.00 

0.20 

0.05 

-0.05 

N3C 

-0.51 

-0.23 

0.18 

-0.41 

#  Delays 

-0.11 

-0.36 

-0.29 

-0.24 

on  the  simulation  realism.  The  four  kinds  of  data  are: 

a.  Performance!  Own  opinion  (subject) 

b.  Performance;  Judge's  opinion 

c.  Performance;  Measured 

d.  Workload  felt  by  subject  (traffic  level  reply) 

If  this  were  merely  a  set  of  variables  being  intercorjrelated,  there  would  be 
ten  possible  inter-relationships  here;  hut  with  four  or  more  performance 
measures,  depending  on  whether  only  the  four  factor  scores  or  some  others  are 
used,  there  would  be  a  considerably  larger  number  of  correlations.  For  this 

reason,  the  number  of  measures  of  each  type  will  be  restricted. 

In  SEM  I,  one  such  intercorrelation  table  was  done  for  each  cell 

(sector-density  combination).  In  SEM  II,  one  intercorrelation  table  was  done 
for  each  day.  The  SEM  II  day  data  should  be  more  informative  since  it  is  based 

on  twice  as  many  runs  (four  per  day  as  compared  to  two  per  cell  in  SEM  I). 

These  tables  appear  as  table  39  for  the  six  SEM  I  sector-density  cells  and  as 
table  40  for  the  three  SEM  II  days . 

Possibly  the  best  way  to  approach  this  is  by  means  of  a  series  of  single  simple 

questions,  all  of  which  apply  to  both  SEM  I  and  II.  Some  qUedt Ions  of  Interest 

are: 

a.  Wnat  is  the  relationship  between  self-judged  performance  and  other-judged 
(by  observers)  performance? 

b.  What  is  the  relationship  between  self-judged  performance  and  objectively 
measured  performance? 

c.  What  is  the  relationship  between  self-judged  performance  and  self-judged 
workload? 

d.  What  is  the  relationship  between  other- judged  (by  observers)  performance 
and  objectively  measured  performance? 

e.  What  is  the  relationship  between  other- judged  (by  observers)  performance 
and  self- judged  workload? 

f.  What  Is  the  relationship  between  self-judged  workload  and  objectively 
measured  performance? 

Let  us  now  examine  these  questions  in  an  exploratory  way,  mainly  to  suggest 
hypotheses  for  other  experimenters.  The  number  of  cases  used  for  the 
correlations  for  the  SEM  I  data  is  usually  29  to  31;  and  In  the  SEM  II  data, 
39.  The  correlation  value  tabled  as  statistically  significant  (See  appendix  3 
for  explanation)  at  the  .05  level  for  29  cases  is  approximately  .37,  for  39 
cases  is  approximately  .30.;  only  correlations  above  .30  will  he  looked  at 
here. 

The  first  question  is:  What  is  the  relationship  between  self-judged  performance 
and  other-judged  performance? 


*y-  : 
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omitting  the  rating 
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TAILS  40 


CORRELATIONS  BETWEEN  SUBJECT  QUESTIONNAIRE  ITEMS 
AND  OTHER  DATA  ITEMS 


SEN  II  -  DAY  1 

Geometry  (1) 
Self 

,  Density  (2) 
Ratings 

Technique 

System 

Traffic 

Comparison 

Realism 

Comparison 

Self  Ratings 

Technique 

1.00 

0.44 

0.18 

0.35 

System 

0.44 

1.00 

0.35 

0.10 

Traffic  Comparison 

0.18 

0.35 

1.00 

-0.12 

Realism  Comparison 

0.35 

0.10 

-0.12 

1.00 

Observer  Ratings 

SEN 

0.20 

0.47 

0.29 

-0.22 

CPM 

0.12 

0.37 

0.24 

-0.23 

Factors 

Confliction 

-0.28 

-0.10 

-0.18 

-0.11 

Occupancy 

-0.08 

-0.07 

-0.15 

0.12 

Communications 

0.13 

-0.24 

0.00 

0.24 

Delay 

-0.28 

-0.53 

-0.22 

0.11 

Measures 

N5C 

-0.30 

-0.22 

-0.23 

-0.12 

A/C  Time  Under  Ctl. 

-0.08 

-0.10 

-0.16 

0.10 

Dur,  G/A  Contacts 

0.06 

-0.19 

0.06 

0.22 

Total  Delay  Time 

-0.25 

-0.48 

-0.23 

0.14 

#  A/C  Hdld 

0.28 

0.47 

0.18 

-0.14 

Fuel 

-0.11 

-0.05 

-0.20 

0.02 

N3C 

-0.21 

-0.10 

-0.20 

0.02 

#  Delays 

-0.30 

-0.58 

-0.21 

0.05 
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TABLE  40  (CONTINUED) 


CORRELATIONS 

BETWEEN  QUESTIONNAIRE 

ITEMS  AMD  OTHER 

DATA  ITEMS 

SEM  II 

SEN  II  -  DAY  2 

Geometry  (1), 

Density  (2) 

Self  Ratings 

Technique 

System 

Traffic 

Realism 

Comparison 

Comparison 

Self  Ratings 

Technique 

1.00 

0.36 

-0.05 

0.48 

System 

0.36 

1.00 

0.16 

0.34 

Traffic  Comparison 

-0.05 

0.16 

1.00 

-0.04 

Realism  Comparison 

0.48 

0.34 

-0.04 

1.00 

Observer  Ratings 

SEM 

0.18 

0.20 

0.29 

0.04 

CPM 

0.10 

0.18 

0.33 

0.13 

Factors 

Conflict  ion 

-0.13 

-0.08 

-0.12 

-0.13 

Occupancy 

-0.23 

-0.44 

-0.43 

0.19 

Conmunications 

0.01 

-0.16 

-0.29 

,  0.16 

Delay 

0.07 

-0.10 

-0.24 

0.35 

Measures 

NSC 

-0.09 

-0.10 

0.05 

-0.08 

A/C  Time  Under  Ctl. 

-0.16 

-0.40 

-0.45 

-0.09 

Dur.  G/A  Contacts 

0.05 

-0.11 

-0.28 

0.10 

Total  Delay  Time 

0.17 

-0.02 

-0.27 

-0.25 

#  A/C  Hdld 

0.10 

0.25 

0.32 

0.22 

Fuel 

-0.29 

-0.39 

-0.25 

-0.35 

N3C 

-0.16 

-0.15 

-0.26 

-0.15 

#  Delays 

-0.04 

-0.16 

-0.17 

-0.38 
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TABU  40  ( CONTI  KURD) 


CORRELATIONS  BETWEEN  QUESTIONNAIRE  ITEMS  AND  OTHER  DATA  ITEMS 

SEM  II 


SEM  II  -  DAY  3 

Geometry  (l). 

Density  (2) 

Self  Ratings 

Technique 

System 

Traffic 

Realism 

Comparison 

Comparison 

Self  Ratings 

Technique 

1.00 

0.42 

-0.32 

0.34 

System 

0.42 

1.00 

-0.10 

0.56 

Traffic  Comparison 

-0.32 

-0.10 

1.00 

-0.02 

Realism  Comparison 

0.34 

0.56 

-0.02 

l  .00 

Observer  Ratings 

SEM 

-0.G1 

0.10 

0.28 

0.07 

CPM 

0.04 

0.10 

0.28 

0.03 

Factors 

Confliction 

-0.25 

-0.20 

0.01 

-0.23 

Occupancy 

0.21 

-0.02 

-0.44 

-0.11 

Communicat ions 

0.20 

-0.05 

-0.41 

0.20 

Delay 

-0.02 

-0.15 

-0.11 

-0.20 

Measures 

N5C 

-0.17 

-0.26 

0.04 

-0.30 

A/C  Time  Under  Ctl. 

0.24 

-0.00 

-0.45 

-0.12 

Dur.  G/A  Contacts 

0.18 

-0.04 

-0.34 

0.15 

Total  Delay  Time 

-0.06 

-0.06 

-0.05 

-0.19 

#  A/C  Hdld 

-0.04 

-0.30 

-0.03 

-0.16 

Fuel 

0.10 

0.14 

-0.38 

-0.15 

N3C 

-0.13 

-0.15 

0.08 

-0.14 

#  Delays 

0.00 

-0.17 

-0.12 

-0.19 
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If  w  consider  tho  answer  to  this  question  to  be  obtainable  from  the 
relationship  between  the  self-rating  questions  on  technique  and  systems 
performance,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  observers'  two  ratings  on  tho  other,  we 
can  attempt  an  answer.  The  correlations  between  these  subjecting  ratings  by 
the  observer  and  by  the  observed  are  somettmes  encouraging,  but  fluctuate 
rather  widely  with  the  conditions,  or  are  perhaps  simply  fluctuating  on  a 
sampling  basis* 

In  the  SEN  1  experiment,  there  is  evidence  of  the  expectable  relationship,  at 
least  at  the  middle  and  high  density  levels,  although  somewhat  more  clearly  in 
one  sector  rather  than  the  ether.  In  the  middle  density  of  Geometry  1,  for 
example,  there  are  correlations  of  .SO  and  .48  between  the  SEN  and  CPH  ratings 
by  the  judges  and  the  self-ratlnga  of  technique.  Also,  there  are  two  positive 
correlations  of  .38  of  the  two  observer  ratings  with  the  self-rating  of  system 
performance.  Similar  level  correlations  appear  in  two  other  cells,  such  as 
Geometry  1,  Density  3,  and  Geometry  2,  Density  3,  and  on  Day  1  in  SEN  II  for 
the  system  rating  only. 

The  second  question  la;  What  is  the  relationship  between  self-judged 
performance  and  objectively  measured  performance? 

Let  us  consider  this  question  by  examining  the  four  factor  scores  and  the 
self-ratings  of  technique  and  system  performance.  It  is  to  be  expected  that 
these  relationships  will  be  negative,  since  a  high  self-rating  should  reflect  a 
low  number  of  conf llctions,  l.e.,  the  scales  run  in  opposite  directions.  In 
most  cases,  the  correlations  are  Indeed  negative  in  sign.  However,  there  are 
only  a  few  correlations  above  .30.  The  primary  and  auxiliary  raw  score 
measures  follow  the  factor  scores  in  this,  as  usual. 

The  third  question  is:  What  is  the  relationship  between  self-judged 

performance  and  self-judged  workload? 

To  answer  this  question,  an  examination  was  made  of  the  correlation  between  the 
subject's  rating  of  own  technique  and  '.<>e  rating  of  the  traffic  level  faced. 
There  are  a  few  high  correlations,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  consistent  pattern 
although  there  is  a  tendency  to  rate  technique  lower  when  the  traffic  seems 
heavier.  It  should  be  remembered  that  high  number  ratings  in  SEM  I  meant  the 
subject  felt  the  traffic  was  heavier  in  the  simulation  than  at  home,  but  in  SEM 
II  this  scale  was  numerically  reversed  and  a  low  coding  number  meant  higher 
traffic. 

The  fourth  question  is:  What  is  the  relationship  between  other- judged  (by 
observers)  performance  and  objectively  measured  perforswnce? 

This  one  has  already  been  answered  at  length  in  a  previous  section  devoted  to 
the  subject.  There  it  was  found,  at  least  when  multiple  correlations  were 
used,  that  the  relationships  between  objective  scores  and  rated  controller 
ability  were  substantial.  Here,  however,  let  us  pause  further  over  this 
question  to  simply  illustrate  a  more  graphic  approach  to  the  question  of  the 
relationhip  between  performance  scores  and  controller  ability,  which  might  be 
examined  further  in  the  future. 
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OtitiC  SIN  XX  day-level  data,  tha  control lar  judgee'  ratings  for  controller 
performance  mere  arranged  from  lowest  to  highest.  The  four  factor  eeorea 
associated  with  those  ratings  were  assembled  into  profiles  for  each  individual , 
Which  was  possible  because  they  were  on  the  same  scale,  as  was  discussed  in  the 
earlier  discussion  of  both  experiment  s'  data  having  been  put  on  the  "third" 
scale.  tn  figure  17,  it  could  be  said  that  it  appears  that  the  high 
performance  controllers  and  the  lower  performance  controllers  may  show 
different  types  of  vofiles.  This  constitutes  a  suggestion  for  further 
examination;  much  further  work  might  be  done  in  the  realm  of  cluster  analysis 
and  profile  analysis  to  explore  such  questions  as  the  number  of  unique 
controller  profiles  of  performance  there  might  be. 

The  fifth  question  is:  What  is  the  relationship  between  other-judged  (by 
observers)  performance  and  self-judged  workload? 

In  examining  the  SEN  1  correlations  between  the  traffic  question  and  the  two 
obsevera'  ratings,  a  few  correlations  in  the  negative  thirties  appear,  -.36  and 
-.44  in  the  case  of  Geometry  2,  Density  1,  and  -.37  in  Geometry  2,  Density  2. 
Apparently  those  who  are  functioning  well  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  at 
least,  feel  that  the  workload  is  lighter  than  others  do.  In  the  same  data  for 
the  day  level  in  SEN  It,  the  correlations  are  close  to  thirty,  but  chey  are 
positive.  This  is  probably  a  manifestation  of  the  same  phenomenon;  the  change 
in  sign  is  understandable  in  that  it  may  be  remembered  that  the  SEN  IT  rating 
scale  of  traffic  ran  in  the  opposite  direction  from  the  SEN  I  rating  scale. 

The  sixth  question  is  similar  to  the  fifth  and  is  the  following:  What  is  the 
relationship  between  self-judged  workload  and  objectively  measured 

performance? 

While  there  are  not  many  correlations  over  .30  here,  their  directionality  is 
appropxiate.  In  <*EN  T  if  the  controller  fslt  that  the  traffic  was  heavy  it 
would  receive  a  higher  numerical  rating.  In  heavy  traffic,  most  of  the 

performance  scares  would  naturally  get  higher  (like  delays).  Therefore, 
positive  correlations  between  the  traffic  ratings  and  the  performance  scores 
would  be  expected  in  the  SEN  I  dsta,  and  this  is  generally  the  case.  Because 
the  SEN  II  scale  on  traffic  ran  in  the  opposite  direction,  essentially  from 
"lighter  here"  coded  as  "1"  to  "heavier  here"  coded  as  "5,"  the  SEN  II 
correlations  on  this  point  would  be  expected  to  be  opposite  in  sign  and  they 
usually  are. 

Finally,  a  word  should  ^e  added  here  about  on  interesting  relationship  with  the 
realism  rating  which  was  omitted  from  the  earlier  main  discussion.  There  were 

some  caset  of  positive  correlations,  some  fairly  high,  between  the  subject's 

opinion  ot  the  realism  of  the  simulation  and  the  opinion  held  on  the  goodness 
of  own-technique  and  system  performance. 
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IMPLICATIONS.  Tha  tnplicatlona  arat 


1*  Tha  aubjacta  (alt  that  thay  did  an  avaraga  Job,  vara  not  dtaturbad  by  any 
lack  of  raallaa,  and  (alt  that  tha  traffic  aaaplaa  vara  tough;  aqual  to  “peak 
hour"  with  a  full  aactor  taaa  ha l ping  than.  Tha  aain  purpoaa  of  thts 

quaatlonnaira,  aa  haa  baan  aald,  was  to  chack  on  dally  axpartanca,  aquipnant 

functioning,  and  to  on,  and  thla  purpoaa  uaa  fulflllad. 

2*  Tha  data  vara  adaptad  to  aaka  aoaa  axploratlona  into  tha  ralatlonahlpa 

batvaan  workload  and  parforaanca,  a  van  though  not  idaally  aultad  for  tha 
purpoaa*  About  all  that  can  ba  aald  hara  la  that  auch  ralatlonahlpa,  if  thay 
axlat,  ara  vaak  and  aituatlon-dapandant* 


DISCUSSION 


There  1*  no  question  et  to  whether  real-time  atr  traffic  control  system 
simulation  will  be  used  in  the  future .  It  seems  an  eminently  worthwhile, 
albeit  expensive,  thing  to  do.  Although  people  feel  that  they  get  Information 
out  of  it  about  air  traffic  control  aysten  problems  and  issues,  the  real 
question  is  whether  they  get  information  or  misinformation. 

Here  enters  a  true  philosophical  issue.  Are  impressions  information?  If 
someone  watches  a  controller  use  a  proposed  system,  and  thinks  it  functions 
better  than  the  current  system  in  use,  is  that  information?  If  the  controller 
is  asked  for  an  opinion  and  gives  it,  is  that  information?  Suppose  that  the 
traffic  mix  or  level  or  procedures  are  somewhat  different  from  those  which  the 
controller  or  the  observer  are  used  to*  Are  thetr  impressions  dependable 
enough  to  base  huge  expenditures  for  new  systems  on  them?  Suppose  the  designer 
of  the  new  system  is  giving  his  observation,  is  that  information? 

These  are  the  kinds  of  considerations  that  make  objective  measurement  and 
statistical  techniques  desirable.  It  is  because  grave  errors  can  be  caused  by 
subjectivity  in  interpreting  what  is  seen,  and  sometimes  even  in  Interpreting 
what  has  been  genuinely  measured,  as,  for  example,  when  the  hypothesis  about 
what  measures  shall  be  considered  important  has  not  been  stated  in  advance. 
However,  measurement  of  the  joint  performance  of  human  and  machinery  in 
accomplishing  the  mission  of  an  information  processing  and  decision  maktng 
system  is  not  a  simple  task.  To  develop  methods  and  measures  for  such  a 
purpose  is  a  difficult,  time  consuming  and  risky  effort.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  performance  under  study  is  not  rote  or  mechanical  but  very  dynamic. 

The  thing  to  be  surprised  about  ts  not  that  the  measurement  process  nay  be 

discouraging,  but  that  there  is  anything  encouraging  about  it  at  all. 

There  may,  in  fact,  be  a  middle  ground  possible  between  sheer  Impressionism  and 
strict  empiricism.  This  might  consist  of  carefully  controlled  and  administered 
observation  and  rating  forms  being  given  to  trained,  impartial  and  fresh 
observers.  But  even  this  would  be  in  need  of  an  evaluation  and  refinement 

process . 

The  worst  case  of  all,  though,  is  the  one  that  appears  to  be  more  frequent  and 
customary  than  even  those  who  engage  in  it  acknowledge.  Simply  stated,  these 
are  studies  in  which  the  investigators,  in  all  good  faith,  use  objective 

measurements  that  can  be  obtained  from  a  simulator  apparently  without  realixtng 
that  such  measures,  even  though  numerical,  are  behavior  and  performance 
measures  and  have  a  wide  band  of  error  around  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  only  the  most  crucial  system  evaluations,  perhaps,  need  to 
be  conducted  using  strict  inferential  rules.  There  are  times,  as  Stammers  and 
Bird  (reference  14)  say,  using  the  Sinaiko  and  Belden  term  (reference  IS),  when 
the  proper  thing  to  do  is  the  "indelicate  experiment."  The  work  by  Stammers 
and  Bird  concerned  a  data  transfer  and  display  system  for  airport  controllers 
and  was  carried  out  for  the  Royal  Radar  Establishment.  It  is  a  fine  example  of 
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Meh  an  effort.  Another  type  of  brief  and  uncomplicated  simulation  being  a 
good  idea  la  when  it  la  done  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  concepts  as  part  of  a 
long  continuing  examination.  What  appears  to  be  an  example  of  this  is  the  work 
of  Tobias  and  O'lrien  on  RNAV  (area  navigation)  for  NASA  (reference  16). 

In  working  on  evaluating  human  factors  aspects  of  computer  aiding  for  air 
traffic  controllers)  Whitfield,  Sail  and  Ord  (reference  1?)  achieved  a  good 
Integration  of  the  best  features  of  the  "indsltcate"  experiment  and  the  more 
traditional  experiment. 

The  topics  of  methods  and  measurements  in  the  air  traffic  control  system  have 
bean  discussed  at  length  by  Hnpkin  (references  IS  and  19)  and  the  ganaral  topic 
of  eystams  experimentation  involving  performance  measurement  has  bean  dlacusaad 
in  a  book  by  Parsons  (reference  20). 

While  admitting  that  various  degrees  of  Indelicacy  may  be  permissible  depending 
on  the  circumstances ,  it  is  still  Important  to  pursue  the  ideals  of  classic 
experimentation  where  possible  and  appropriate.  That  being  the  case,  let  us 
review  some  of  the  "lessons  learned",  which  might  be  of  use  in  pursuing  both 
the  delicate  and  indelicate  experiment. 

The  first  and  most  important  lesson  was  also  and  first  pointed  out  by  Horowltt 
(reference  13),  and  it  is  to  consider  the  beta  error.  As  llorowits  pointed  out, 
people  In  medicine  and  medical  research  do  this  all  the  time  and  people  in 

other  practical  fields  should  do  so  too.  What  he  had  encountered  was  the 
tendency  in  some  statistically  minded  people  to  set  the  level  of  the  alpha 

error  they  will  accept  at  the  traditional  .03  level,  and  to  Ignore  the  beta 
error.  Especially  with  difficult  data  such  as  ts  found  in  dynamic  simulations, 
this  leads  to  frequent,  if  not  continual,  failure  to  reject  the  null 
hypothesis.  In  a  practical  sense,  that  sort  of  uncrittcai  application  of 
statistical  techniques  could  lead  to  the  rejection  of  many  fine  system 
concepts.  This  is  what  Horowita  rightly  pointed  out. 

The  data  from  these  experiments  and  the  power  tables  based  on  them  can  reduce 
the  likelihood  of  that  kind  of  error  by  asking  that  the  levels  of  alpha  and 

beta  that  will  be  used  and  the  amount  of  difference  it  is  sought  to  detect  be 

specified  in  advance.  It  ts  possible  to  compensate  for  the  lack  of  statistical 
robustness  in  the  measurement  process  by  choosing  moderate  levels  of  these 
parameters . 

A  second  major  lesson  learned  is  the  importance  of  the  practice  and 
familiarisation  factors  in  system  experiments  and  evaluations.  The  learning 
curves  sought  and  found  in  the  SEM  11  experiment  were  quite  dramatic.  For  this 
reason,  careful  thought  oust  be  given  to  practice  effects  and  hence  sequence 
effects  in  the  design  of  such  experiments.  However,  it  should  be  of  some 
assistance  to  know  how  long  these  effects  last,  as  indicated  by  tne  curves. 

Related  to  the  question  of  the  statistical  power  of  simulation  data,  is  the 
question  of  the  reliability  (repeatability)  of  such  data.  While  one  can 
compensate  for  such  unreliability  as  was  found  here,  it  was  found  to  be  lower 
than  expected  based  on  Lite  only  other  experiment  having  such  data.  It  was,  in 
fact,  expected  to  be  some  amount  higher  since  now  the  data  was  being  collected 


by  computer  Instead  of  by  paper  end  pencil.  This  did  not  turn  out  to  be  the 
csss.  While  the  reliability  was  not  totally  discouraging,  due  to  the  fact  that 
it  can  be  compensated  for  by  means  of  considering  the  setting  of  the  alpha  and 
beta  levels  actually  needed  and  by  data  aggregation,  it  is  pussling.  This  is  a 
topic  which  deserves  some  careful  work  and  thought.  The  lesson  to  be  learned 
here  is  that  new  ideas  for  system  measures  should  be  sought  out  on  a  continuing 
basis. 

This  same  unreliability  should  caution  those  who  wish  to  run  simulations  to  the 
effect  that  if  a  single  sector  system  is  comparatively  unreliable,  then  a 
multl~sector  simulation's  data  are  almost  certainly  much  more  unreliable, 
because  of  the  additional  sources  of  variance  introduced.  While  the 
reliability  and  power  calculations  made  here  do  not  apply  to  multi-sector 
simulations,  they  can  be  regarded  as  an  optimistic  estimate  of  what  Would  occur 
in  a  larger  simulation. 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  single-sector,  single-controller  system,  it  did,  of 
course,  Include  simulated  conversation  and  coordination  with  adjacent  sectors 
and  even  terminal  areas,  and,  while  we  obtained  no  evidence  on  this  topic 
beyond  the  subject  controllers'  ratings  of  simulation  realism,  it  seemed  quite 
satisfactory  as  a  method  for  simulating  the  essence  of  the  controller's  job. 
It  would  seem  to  recommend  itself  as  a  rather  economical  way  of  studying  many 
man/machine  interface  problems  or  plans,  and  even  as  a  way  to  evaluate 
individual  controller  training  progress. 

Another  lesson  learned  here  was  that  we  only  need  to  analyse  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  measures:  the  four  factor  scores,  the  four  primary  measures, 
and  the  two  additional  auxiliary  scores.  This  makes  an  enormoi  s  difference  in 

the  sheer  feasibility  of  data  handling  chores  and  interpreting  this  kind  of 

data.  This  set  of  scores  should  be  accepted  as  an  operating  base  for  all 
enroute  simulations,  at  least  until  something  better  comes  along,  and 

programmed  into  the  simulation  data  collection  system.  A  bonus  from  this 
practice  would  be  that  after  some  time  all  ATC  system  simulations  would  be 

interpretable  in  common  data  distribution  terras. 

Excessive  reliance  on  ratings  by  judges  is  not  recommended  even  though  the 
Judges  here  performed  with  some  reliability.  It  must  be  remembered  that  they 
were  carefully  and  deeply  trained,  and  were  constantly  observing  the  same 

exercises . 

Another  lesson  which  should  be  learned  is  that  there  is  available  a  way  to 

accumulate  a  set  of  traffic  problems  which  are  extremely  different,  thus 

reducing  practice  effects,  but  which  can  be  shown  to  be  of  a  comparable  level 
of  difficulty.  The  interaction  between  sector  geometry  and  traffic  density 
could  be  used  to  generate  a  library  of  traffic  samples  whose  level  of 

difficulty,  as  indicated  by  score  distributions  obtained  in  small  experiments, 
could  be  considered  interchangeable.  Another  way  of  handling  the  traffic 
sample  "samt  but  different"  requirement  was  also  demonstrated  here,  the 
shuffling  of  start  times  in  the  same  level-profile  trafffic  sample. 
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Th«  Min  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  experience  with  the  index  of  orderliness 
was  not  a  clear-cut  lesson  about  that  index,  which  did  not  emerge*  but, 
nonetheless,  a  demonstration  that,  given  a  data  base  like  that  used  here,  many 
investigations  about  different  and  novel  measures  might  be  conducted. 

A  major  question  which  arises  is  that  of  whether  there  is  additional  work  in 
this  area  which  should  be  done.  There  are  at  least  three  study  efforts  which 
should  be  undertaken,  and  it  should  be  pointed  out  at  the  outset  that 
accomplishing  them  will  be  considerably  easier  because  of  that  which  has  been 
done  so  far  since,  in  subsequent  investigations,  even  of  methodology,  the  power 
estimates  which  are  available  will  enable  careful  planning  of  the  required  size 
of  the  experiments  which  are  to  be  conducted. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  follow-on  work  would  Involve  continuing  to  work  with 
the  available  data  bases  from  these  experiments  In  order  to  seek  for  refined 
measures.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  focus  in  this  effort  so  far  was 
evaluative,  not  developmental.  As  a  next  step,  various  ideas  for  novel 
measures  could  be  computed  in  these  data  bases  and  their  relationships  to  one 
another  and  to  the  standard  measures  already  present  could  be  examined. 

The  second  step  would  be  to  extend  the  method  to  a  multiple-controller  sector 
team  and  to  a  multi-sector  system  of  reasonable  size,  say  three  sectors.  The 
goal  here  would  be  the  comparatively  simple  one  of  determining  the  change  in 
variance,  power  and  reliability  which  would  be  caused  by  working  with  these 
more  complex  system  spaces.  This  would  probably  be  desirable  to  do  even 

though,  on  the  one  hand,  it  would  be  hoped  that  the  need  people  feel  for 
duplicating  complex  system  spaces,  in  simulation  would  be  diminishing,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  present  power  estimates  could  be  used  as 
approximations  (albeit  optimistic  ones  for  large  systems). 

The  third  possible  direction  would  be  to  make  a  start  into  the  study  of 

terminal  area  simulation  methodology  and  measurements.  A  beginning  on  this  had 
been  made,  but  has  since  been  postponed.  In  basic  outline,  the  approach  that 
had  been  tentatively  decided  upon  was  as  follows.  First,  there  was  to  be  an 
assembly  of  the  customary  classic  measures  for  terminal  area  air  traffic 
control  system  functioning.  Next,  these  measures  would  be  administered  at 

three  levels  of  traffic  density  and  with  several  replications  to  a  large  number 
of  control  "teams."  The  first  attempt  would  be  to  try  to  reduce  the  number  of 
measures  by  searching  for  the  basic  dimensions  of  measurement,  and  having  found 
those,  to  examine  the  data  to  estimate  the  parameters  needed  to  plan 
experiments  of  desired  levels  of  statistical  power  for  system  evaluations. 

However,  the  terminal  area  air  traffic  control  system  is  nowhere  near  as  simple 
as  the  en  route  system.  It  is  easy  and  clearly  legitimate  to  represent  the 
en  route  system  in  microcosm;  but  the  terminal  system  does  not  readily  lend 
itself  to  such  simplification.  The  terminal  team  is  composed  of  several 
individuals  working  not  on  the  same  airspace  but  on  different  parts  of  the 
airspace.  While  the  smallest  en  route  team  groups  around  one  radar  picture, 

the  smallest  terminal  team  might  consist  of  an  arrival  controller,  a  departure 
controller,  and  a  local  controller  and  ground  controller.  While  ground  and 
local  control  have  rarely  been  simulated,  they  could  be  by  use  of  some 
simplifying  assumptions  and  rough  presentations.  Specifically,  it  would 
probably  not  be  too  unrealistic  to  use  the  simulator  to  show  the  airport 
surface  as  if  on  radar  for  the  purpose  of  running  a  complete  simulation.  Doing 
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such  a  simulation  was  considered.  Also  considered  was  running,  with  the  same 
people,  a  terminal  area  simulation  in  which  one  controller  was  looking  at  the 
entire  terminal  area  and  performing  the  total  control  function  alone,  at  a 
much  reduced  level  of  traffic,  of  course.  One  major  purpose  would  be  to 
determine  If  the  same  measures  were  statistically  Important  in  both  team  and 
microcosm  (single  controller)  terminal  simulations.  Another  purpose  would  be  to 
determine  If,  when  similar  conditions  (systems,  geometries,  etc.)  were  compared 
in  team  and  microcosm  simulations,  similar  outcomes  resulted.  This  would  render 
many  terminal  area  issues  investigatable  by  simulation  which  are  now  almost 
prohibitive  In  the  amount  of  effort  required  to  accomplish  them.  Progress  was 
made  in  developing  the  list  of  measures  which  was  to  be  evaluated  and  it  Ls 
presented  as  Appendix  F  for  the  use  of  those  who  might  be  engaged  in  terminal 
area  simulation  work. 

There  is  one  last  comment  it  seems  important  to  make  about  possible  future 
research  that  this  experience  has  suggested.  This ,  briefly,  has  to  do  with  the 
application  of  the  methodology  developed  here  to  a  related  field,  as  a  training 
progress  criterion  measure  device  for  the  individual  controller.  While,  as 
said  earlier,  the  reliability  needs  considerable  improvement  for  such  a 
purpose,  such  improvement  does  not  seem  impossible. 


CONCLUSIONS 


These  experiments  provided  a  statistical  and  methodological  baseline  for 
quantitative  system  assessment  using  real-time  air  traffic  control  simulation 
testing.  In  particular,  the  following  conclusion  have  been  reached: 

1.  The  en  route  measure  set  as  presently  constituted  forms  recognisable 
operationally  meaningful  clusters  of  measures.  These  are  conflict ion, 
occupancy,  communication  and  delay. 

2.  The  four  factor  measures  produce  as  valid  an  assessment  of  system 
performance  as  do  the  original  many  raw  measures. 

3.  The  acquisition  of  stable  data  requires  six  hours  of  preliminary 
familiarisation  and  training  in  the  experimental  environment. 

4.  The  same  four  factors  were  tried  in  another  experiment  with  another  sector 
geometry,  two  additional  traffic  densities,  and  a  different  group  of 
controllers,  the  factors  still  held  up  as  being  adequate  basic  dimensions  of 
measurement . 

5.  System  evaluation  using  real-time  ATC  simulation  in  an  objective  manner  is 
only  possible  in  a  technically  sound  way  if  account  is  taken  in  planning 
experiments  of  the  relatively  low  statistical  power  of  the  measurement  which 
can  be  accomplished  in  the  dynamic  exercises.  Tables  of  the  statistical  power 
of  the  basic  factor  scores  have  been  assembled  based  on  the  data  here  collected 
and  analyzed.  Failure  to  assure  adequate  power  will  in  most  system  evaluations 
lead  to  the  rejection  of  actually  promising  system  ideas. 

It  is  to  be  emphasized  that  the  above  conclusions  were  reached  during  tests 
where  one  person,  serving  as  the  radar  controller  for  the  sector,  was 
responsible  for  all  the  traffic  in  the  sector.  Also,  the  traffic  density  was 
held  at  a  relatively  constant  level  throughout  a  given  session.  However, 
adequate  provision  for  the  exercise  of  adjacent  sector  coordination  was 
included,  and  some  of  the  assistant  controller  duties  were  pre-perf ormed .  It 
seems  certain  that  the  "one-person  team"  procedure  would  not  have  affected  the 
basic  dimensions  of  measurement  found  for  system  effectiveness;  although  the 
estimates  of  inter-team  variation  which  entered  into  the  power  calculations 
might  possibly  have  been  affected. 
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APPENDIX  A 

LIST  OF  SYSTEM  EFFECTIVENESS  MEASUREMENTS  AND  DEFINITIONS: 

SEM  EXPERIMENT  I 


1.  TOT  Spacing  Analysis  (A) 

A  (Mi  of  tho  aunber  of  instances  two  aircraft  violate  the  separation 
allowance  of  950  foot  vertically  aa4  4  olios  horliootally. 

2.  TOT  Spacing  Analysis  (I) 

.  Sana  aa  ikm  with  5  alia  horlsoatel  teparsc  loo  allowance . 

3.  '  TOT  Spacing  Analysis  (C) 

Saao  aa  above  with  3  alia  berlaeotal  separation  allowance. 

*.  hunter  of  Start  Delays 

A  count  of  tho  auatfer  of  laatancaa  aa  aircraft  entered  tho  ayataa  at  a 
cine  greater  than  lta  schedules  tlaa  (plus  two  alnutaa) . 

3.  Start  Delay  Tine 

Tho  duration  of  the  -start  delays  (Measure  4) . 

6.  Dunbar  of  Hold  and  Tun  Delays 

A  count  of  the  nuaber  of  holding  delays  plus  a  count  of  the  nunhor  of  turn 
delays  lasting  wore  Chan  100  seconds. 

7.  Hold  and  Turn  Delay  Tine 

The  duration  of  the  hold  and  cun  delays  (Maaaun  6). 

8.  Dunbar  of  Arrival  Delays 

A  count  of  those  start  delays  of  arriving  aircraft.  * 

9.  Arrival  Delay  Tine 

The  duration  of  arrival  delays. 
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10.  Member  of  Myuttin  Delays 

A  cmt  of  those  atirt  Mliyi  of  4*hrU|  aircraft . 

11.  Departure  Delay  Time 

The  AuatlM  «f  M|iRtn  delays . 

12.  time  la  Syataa 

Tha  maker  of  active  aircraft  controlled  by  the  subject,  incremented 
each  amcomd  that  control  vea  exercised. 

13.  maker  Aircraft  Bandied 

Total  auabor  of  aircraft  under  subject's  control. 

IA.  maker  of  Completed  Flights 

The  maker  of  fli(hts  terminated  by  a  haadoff. 

13.  maker  of  Arrlvala  Achieved 

A  count  of  enroute  traffic  trenafarcad  to  tha  termination  frequency. 

16.  maker  of  Do  pa  reurea  Achieved 
A  count  of  active  departurea. 

17.  Arrival  Altltudea  not  Attained 

A  count  of  on route  arrlvala  not  t rant f erred  to  the  termination  frequency 
at  an  altitude  (rearer  than  vaa  predetermined,  plua  100  feet. 

18.  Departure  Altltudea  not  Attained 

A  count  of  enroute  departurea  not  tranaferred  to  the  termination  controller 
a':  an  altitude  leea  than  vaa  predetermined  mlnua  100  feet. 

19.  Humber  of  Contacts 

A  count  of  (round  to  air  microphone  contacts. 
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20.  Caawaieatloa  Tlao 

Tho  tentlM  of  iniiU  to  ait  mtteu  (Moaauro  Vi). 

21.  feakar  of  tttUait  Choafoo 

A  wot  of  Hlu  minM  to  alto*  alrctaft  iltlMo. 

22.  Mbw  of  loodtat  CAomoo 

A  count  of  pilot  aoaaagoa  to  ehoato  hoadlat- 

23.  Hunter  of  Spood  Chanpoo 

A  couat  of  ollot  oooootoo  to  root M  aircraft  opood. 

2A»  Makn  of  Nandoffa 

Tho  raartor  of  odowM|*t  handofta  to  the  ookjoct. 

23.  landoft  Dolor  Tlao 

Tho  tlao  hotvoon  «  haadoff  and  tho  ouhjoet'o  accaptanco  of  chat  aircraft. 
21.  Ra-ldoata 

A  count  of  boacoa  Idoatlty  ro^enota. 
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APPENDIX  B 

LIST  OF  SYSTEM  EFFECTIVENESS  MEASUREMENTS  AND  DEFINITIONS: 

SEM  EXPERIMENT  II 


Clean  h*l  «w  it  •  list  of  MIVNI  w«4  U  Util  tsf«rla*at  with  MlUitim  a* * 
iiwntny,  Thoy  tmtiil)  imlit  of  mit  iMliti  with  Unit  ru^Mtin 
toiiiH.  AH  tlmtiw  Mitani  art  li  uiwii. 

Mmi  wui  to  tki  mtiitfi  all  muni  in  hope*  t*  eh*  following  ml*  to 

iitmiM  it  «a  limilt  it  wilt  eh*  mtnl  *t  eh*  a*hj««e. 

* 

sagnaum 

A*  aircraft  it  undar  e antral  it  ie  la  within  eh*  i*ceat  kwaiary  «,t  on  eh* 
frogwonay  at  tha  tubject. 

That  ia  to  ta|,  in  order  tor  aa  aircraft  not  to  h*  under  «*atrol  it  mat  h«  hath 
outaida  tho  lector  aa*  oft  tha  aubject'a  frequency.  Whan  «M*or  control,  a* 
aireraft  ia  corn i Aar a*  tha  lubjact'a  raipaoaibility  aa*  all  aw*ata  ralatiwo  to 
that  aireraft  ar*  charged  to  th*  t  object. 

DA  -  01  Rusher  of  Path  Changes  (PTRCRAD) 

Tho  nuahar  of  altitude,  heading,  an*  i pee*  change  aoaiagta  aont  to  aircraft 
under  control. 

DA  -  01  Rusher  of  Aar  tier  Delay*  (UMIU) 

Tha  nuahar  of  instances  a  subject  taka  that  all  entering  traffic  ha  halt**. 

DA  -  03  Duration  of  Barrier  Delayi  (1KDURAD) 

Tha  emulative  tiaa  that  barrier  delays  ramin  in  affect.  Tha  beginning  of  a 
barrio-  delay  ia  referred  to  as  a  STOP  aaaaaga  and  ita  termination  ai  a  START 

engage. 

D.\  -  0V  K’irh.'i  of  St.irt  Vlavi  tc  Aircraft  (HSTADIO) 

Tha  nunner  of  instances  that  an  aircraft  wai  ichidulad  to  antar  tha  problan  uni It 
a  STOP  cwssnc''  wat  in  offset. 
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ku  th.t  nor  Mi  nm  mimin'  ***  eater  «uimii  «•»  •**»*  muii  miutin. 
(11,  In  ImimHi  m  limit!  nh  ulwiilii  M  nhi  doriat  thia'latanal.) 

DA  -  OS  DmiiM  «t  Start  Dairy*  to  Aircraft  (DSTADU) 

Ihi  MMlitin  AmtiM  of  itirt  delays.  for  took  affected  aircraft,  the  atart 
4a Lay  mala  the  4itt*ro**a  Nwno  it*  *chcd«led  atart  tint  ui  tha  tiaa  a  STAKT 
aaaaata  ia  entered. 

When  traffia  ia  steyyad  an*  then  restarted  all  aircraft  bora  their  preblan  aatry 
tiaa  a4J«*ta4  to  kaay  the  ori|iaal  spacing  iatatt. 

DA  *  04  AaAw  of  D*I4  aa4  Turn  Dalaya  to  Aircraft  (NONTDLD) 

ID*  watar  at  aaaaaiaaa  that  aircraft  an  yat  iata  a  kali  or  a  tan  laatiat  anrc 
that  100  aacoaia.  This  ia  counted  aircraft  under  control. 

DA  -  07  Duration  of  No  14  aa4  Tara  Dalaya  to  Aircraft  (TMRDtt) 

The  caaai latino  tine  at  holi  an*  tarn  Dalaya. 

Note  that  ho 14  and  turn  dalaya  occur  only  within  the  ace tor,  and  that  turn  delay* 
are  counted  only  after  100  acconda.  Thi#  ia  to  allow  course  cheat**  to  ho  counted 
aa  such. 

% 

DA  -  00  Hunter  of  tUndoffs  Accepted  (N0NDVAD) 

The  matter  of  aircraft  handed  off  and  accepted  ty  the  subject  controller. 

DA  -  09  NaHoff  Acceptance  Delay  Tine  (HDTDCU» 

The  cvuRulatin*  tine  between  a  handoft  and  the  acceptance  of  that  aircraft  by  the 
subject. 

DA  -  10  Huo be r  of  Contact*  (Ground  to  Air)  (N0CTCSD) 

7W  nur.bur  •.  inc*  ri:ropnun*  trer.snission  is  node  by  the  subject. 
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M*  II  tunitM  «(  Owtuti  (Otoaad  tt  Air)  (NGICn) 
The  iwMliti**  tin  «(  |nw<  «•  «i»  MutMta. 


F 

BA  -  IS  fatal  Belaya  (Bald  ♦  fir*  ♦  Start)  (TOM.TVD) 

(BA  *  04)  ♦  <tA  •  OS) 

;  -  BA  *  IS  fatal  Da  lay  Tiaa  (TOOUIB) 

(DA  -  OS)  *  (DA  -  07) 

BB  *  01  Bwher  *(  Aircraft  Handled  (WACHDtB) 

The  irmw-r  af  aircraft  that  arc  accepted  onto  the  subject  frequency,  «  **tar  the 
aactar,  (Baa  Caatral  Data  above.) 

BB  •  02  Aircraft  Tima  Qndar  Caatral  (AC1BC  0) 

Tha  eeount  af  tiaa  aircraft  arc  wrier  control,  saamd  tor  all  aircraft  HaaSlaO. 

BB  -  03  Average  Aircraft  Tiaa  Mar  Caatral  (ACTOCAB) 

(DO  -  02)  divided  hy  (DO  -  01) 

DO  -  04  Target  Spacing  Aaalyaia  -  A  (TSA  MO) 

The  mater  of  iaatancaa  chat  aircraft  violate  tha  separation  standard  of  A  ailaa 
horiaantal  spacing  atri  750  teat  vertical  spacing.  At  laaac  ana  of  tha  aircraft 
involved  oust  he  under  control  (sea  Control  Bulo  above). 

Tha  aaaauro  ia  alao  referred  to  as  4  ailo  conflicts. 

DO  -  05  Target  Spacing  Analysis  *  >  (TSA  I5D) 

San*  as  atava  with  5  oils  horitontal  separation. 

DO  -  00  Target  Spacing  Analysis  -  C  (TSA  C3D) 

Santa  as  above  with  3  teile  horitontal  separation. 

DO  -  07  Duration  of  TSA-A  (Dt'RTSAD) 

The  cumulative  duration  of  4  eilc  conflicts. 
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Dt  -  OS  Duration  of  TSA-B  (DURTSBD) 

The  cumulative  duration  of  3  nil#  conflicts. 

DB  -  09  Duration  of  TSA-C  (DURTSCD) 

Tho  cumulative  duration  of  3  aila  eonflieta. 

DB  -  10  Aircraft  Diatanca  Flown  (ACDSTFD) 

Tho  cumulative  diatanea  in  ailaa  flown  by  aircraft  vhilo  undar  control. 

DB  -  11  Fual  Conauaption  (FUELC0D3 

.Tha  cumulative  fual  it.  pound#  consumed  by  aircraft  undar  control. 

DB  -  12  Number  of  Completed  Flights  (NCPFTSD) 

Tha  nuatbar  of  aircraft  accaptad  by  tha  subject  that  ranch  thair  daatination  and 
ara  tranafarrad  by  frequency  change .  Control ,  aa  dafinad  by  tha  Control  Rule, 
■use  bo  relinquished  at  tha  daatination  point  to  bo  countad  aa  a  completed  flight. 

does  that  flights  under  control  whan  tha  data  pariod  bagins  ara  completable. 

DB  -  13  Arrival  Altitudas  Attainad  (ARVLATD) 

Tha  nuaber  of  arrival  aircraft  whoaa  flight  ia  coaplotad  within  100  foot  of  thair 
goal  altituda. 

DB  -  14  Departure  Altitudes  Attainad  ( DFTRATD ) 

Sana  as  above  for  departure  aircraft. 

DB  -  13  Aircraft  Time  in  Boundary  (ACBTM  D) 

The  cunulative  time  that  aircraft  under  control  are  within  the  test  sector. 

SEM  System  Effectiveness  Measure 
(Sea  Appenoix  C) 

CPM  Controller  Performance  Measure 
(See  .‘.pp.?ndix  C) 


APPENDIX  C 

DEFINITIONS  AND  USAGES 
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Day-level  -  In  the  SEM  II  experiment,  four  exercises  were  usually  run  in  a  day.  Thus,  a  four-run  aggregate 
is  usually  referred  to  as  a  "day-level11  figure. 
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adjusted  to  have  the  same  mean  and  standard  deviation  have  the  same  desirable  quality 
(see  standard  scores  under  "Definitions." 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  TABLES 


TABLE  1.  SORTED  ROTATED  FACTOR  LOADINGS  (PATTERN),  DAY  l 
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loadings  greater  than  .5000  appear  first.  Loadings  less  than  .2500  have  been  replaced  by 


TABLE  2.  SORTED  ROTATED  FACTOR  LOADINGS  (PATTERN),  DAY  2 
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TABLE  3.  SORTED  ROTATED  FACTOR  LOADINGS  (PATTERN),  DAT  3 
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TABLE  4.  CONFLICT  FACTOR 


Factor  Score  Coefficients 


W.l 

Day  2 

5«2Li 

Path  Changaa 

-.02 

.03 

-.03 

Handoff  Accapt  Delay  Tima 

.01 

-.02 

.00 

Number  of  Ground  to  Air  Contacta 

.03 

.01 

-.01 

Duration  of  Ground  to  Air  Contacta 

.04 

.00 

.01 

Total  Delays 

-.06 

-.07 

-.03 

Total  Delay  Time 

-.07 

-.04 

-.03 

Time  Under  Control 

.01 

.01 

.01 

Target  Spacing  Analysis  A 

.17 

.23 

.19 

Target  Spacing  Analysis  B 

.1C 

.24 

.18 

Target  Spacing  Analysis  C 

.19 

.15 

.26 

Duration  Target  Spacing  Analysis  A  ' 

.25 

.17 

.20 

Duration  Target  Spacing  Analysis  B 

.20 

.22 

.13 

Duration  Target  Spacing  Analysis  C 

.24 

.19 

.25 

Aircraft  Distance  Flown  Under  Control 

-.04 

-.05 

.00 

Fuel  Consumption  Under  Control 

-.03 

-.05 

.02 

Arrival  Altitudes  Attained  Completed  Flights 

-.03 

.16 

-.06 

Time  in  Boundary 

.08 

-.01 

- .  03 

TAILS  S.  OCCUPANCY  FACTOR 


Factor  Score  Coefficients 


Day  1 

Day  2 

Day  3 

Path  Changes 

.01 

-.15 

.00 

Handoff  Accept  Delay  Time 

-.18 

.20 

.07 

Number  of  Ground  to  Air  Contacta 

-.03 

-.04 

-.02 

Duration  of  Ground  to  Air  Contacts 

-.05 

.03 

-.00 

Total  Delays 

.00 

-.06 

.11 

Total  Delay  Time 

.06 

-.06 

-.13 

Time  Under  Control 

.28 

.39 

.32 

Target  Spacing  Analysis  A 

.03 

U1 

© 

« 

1 

.01 

Target  Spacing  Analysis  B 

.04 

-.03 

.02 

Target  Spacing  Analysis  C 

-.03 

-.04 

-.06 

Duration  Target  Spacing  Analysis  A 

-.03 

.08 

-.00 

Duration  Target  Spacing  Analysis  B 

.03 

.08 

.10 

Duration  Target  Spacing  Analysis  C 

-.06 

.00 

-.04 

Aircraft  Distance  Flown  Under  Control 

.27 

.03 

.16 

Fuel  Consumption  Under  Control 

.28 

.25 

.25 

Arrival  Altitudes  Attained  Completed  Flights 

-.04 

-.28 

-.02 

Time  in  Boundary 

.15 

.46 

.34 

D-5 


TAILS  6.  COMMUNICATIONS  FACTOR 


Factor  Scora  Coefficients 

Day  1 

Day  2 

Day  3 

Path  Changes 

.34 

.37 

.36 

Handoff  Accept  Delay  Time 

.06 

-.04 

.00 

Nuir.be r  of  Ground  to  Air  Contacts 

.38 

.36 

.37 

Duration  of  Ground  to  Air  Contacts 

.39 

.33 

.38 

Total  Delays 

-.02 

.03 

-.05 

Total  Delay  Ties 

-.05 

.00 

.02 

Tine  Under  Control 

-.01 

-.04 

-.01 

Target  Spacing  Analysis  A 

-.07 

-.02 

.00 

Target  Spacing  Analysis  B 

-.11 

.01 

-.06 

Target  Spacing  Analysis  C 

-.00 

.01 

.02 

Duration  Target  Spacing  Analysis  A 

.09 

-.03 

-.02 

Duration  Target  Spacing  Analysis  B 

.01 

.02 

-.05 

Duration  Target  Spacing  Analysis  C 

.10 

-.03 

.06 

Aircraft  Distance  Flown  Under  Control 

-.05 

-.04 

-.02 

Fuel  Consumption  Under  Control 

-.04 

-.09 

.02 

Arrival  Altitudes  Attained  Completed  Flights 

.04 

.23 

.03 

Time  in  Boundary 

.09 

.00 

-.01 

TABLE  7.  DELAY  FACTOR 


Factor  Score  Coefficients 


Day  1 

Day  2 

Day  3 

Path  Changaa 

-.06 

-.00 

.07 

Handoff  Accept  Delay  Tie* 

.20 

.06 

.09 

Number  of  Ground  to  Air  Contacts 

-.03 

-.01 

-.01 

Duration  of  Ground  to  Air  Contacts 

-.03 

.01 

-.09 

Total  Delays 

.43 

.43 

.53 

Total  Delay  Time 

.45 

.43 

.55 

Time  Under  Control 

.03 

-.07 

-.04 

Target  Spacing  Analysis  A 

.04 

-.07 

-.06 

Target  Spacing  Analysis  B 

.16 

-.15 

-.10 

Target  Spacing  Analysis  C 

.00 

.10 

-.01 

Duration  Target  Spacing  Analysis  A  . 

-.13 

.07 

.10 

Duration  Target  Spacing  Analysis  B 

-.08 

-.10 

-.05 

Duration  Target  Spacing  Analysis  C 

-.11 

.25 

-.00 

Aircraft  Distance  Flown  Under  Control 

.08 

.02 

.05 

Fuel  Consumption  Under  Control 

-.01 

.04 

.03 

Arrival  Altitudes  Attained  Completed  Flights 

.05 

-.05 

.01 

Time  in  Boundary 

-.12 

-.07 

-.13 

D-7 


TABLE  8.  FACTOR  SCORE  CROSS  VALIDATION  CORRELATION  (SHEET  1  of  2) 

Conflict  Fac tor 


Day  1 
Day  2 
Day  3 


Day  1 
Day  2 
Day  3 


Day  1 
Day  2 
Day  3 


Day  1 
Day  2 
Day  3 


Day  1 
Day  2 
Day  3 


Day  1 
Day  2 
Day  3 


Factor  Scores  Computed  Using  Standard  Scores  of  Day  One  Data 

Day  1  Coefficients  Day  2  Coefficients  Day  3  Coefficients 

Coefficients  1.0000  .9337  .9805 

Coefficients  1.0000  .9259 

Coefficients  1.0000 


Factor  Scores  Computed  Using  Standard  Scores  of  Day  Two  Data 


Day  1  Coefficients  Day  2  Coefficients  Day  3  Coefficients 


Coefficients  1.0000 

Coefficients 

Coefficients 


.9377 

1.0000 


.9752 

.9293 

1.0000 


Factor  Scores  Computed  Using  Standard  Scores  of  Day  Three  Data 


Day  1  Coefficients  Day  2  Coefficients  Day  3  Coefficients 


Coefficients  1.0000 

Coefficients 

Coefficients 


.9272 

1.0000 


.9769 

.9261 

1.0000 


Throughput  Factor 

Factor  Scores  Computed  Using  Standard  Scores  of  Day  One  Data 


Day  1  Coefficients  Day  2  Coefficients  Day  3  Coefficients 


Coefficients  1.0000 

Coefficients 

Coefficients 


.8146  .9438 

1.0000  .9141 

1.0000 


Factor  Scores  Computed  Using  Standard  Scores  of  Day  Two  Data 

Day  1  Coefficients  Day  2  Coefficients  Day  3  Coefficients 

Coefficients  1.0000  .6924  .8797 

Coefficients  1.0000  .8991 

Coefficients  1.0000 


Factor  Scores  Computed  Using  Standard  Scores  of  Day  Three  Data 

Day  1  Coefficients  Day  2  Coefficients  Day  3  Coefficients 

Coefficients  1.0000  .7401  .8954 

Coefficients  1.0000  .9184 

Coefficients  1.0000 
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TABLE  8.  FACTOR  SCORE  CROSS  VALIDATION  CORRELATION  (SHEET  2  of  2) 

Communications  Factor 

Factor  Scores  Computed  Using  Standard  Scores  of  Day  One  Data 


Day  1  Coefficients 

Dav 

2  Coefficients 

Day  3  Coefficients 

Day  1 

Coefficients 

1.0000 

.9282 

.9789 

Day  2 

Coefficients 

1 . 0000 

.9425 

Day  3 

Coefficients 

1.0000 

Factor  Scores  Computed  Using  Standard 

Scores  of  Day  Two  Data 

Day  1  Coefficients 

Day 

2  Coefficients 

Day  3  Coefficients 

Day  1 

Coefficients 

1.0000 

.9429 

.9855 

Day  2 

Coefficients 

1 . 0000 

.9535 

Day  3 

Coefficients 

1.0000 

Factor  Scores  Computed  Using  Standard 

Scores  of  Day  Three  Data 

Day  1  Coefficients 

Day 

2  Coefficients 

Day  3  Coefficients 

Day  1 

Coefficients 

1.0000 

.9316 

.9802 

Day  2 

Coefficients 

1.0000 

.9559 

Day  3 

Coefficients 

1.0000 

Delay  Factor 

Factor  Scores  Computed  Using  Standard 

Scores  of  Day  One  Data 

Day  1  Coefficients 

Day 

2  Coefficients 

Day  3  Coefficients 

Day  1 

Coefficients 

1.0000 

.8462 

.9404 

Day  2 

Coefficients 

1.0000 

.9411 

Day  3 

Coefficients 

1.0000 

Factor  Scores  Computed  Using  Standard 

Scores  of  Day  Two  Data 

Day  1  Coefficients 

Day 

2  Coefficients 

Day  3  Coefficients 

Day  1 

Coefficients 

1.0000 

.8650 

.9440 

Day  2 

Coefficients 

1.0000 

.9610 

Day  3 

Coefficients 

1.0000 

Factor  Scores  Computed  Using  Standard 

Scores  of  Day  Three  Data 

Day  1  Coefficients 

Day 

2  Coefficients 

Day  3  Coefficients 

Day  1 

Coefficients 

1 . 0000 

.8096 

.9329 

Day  2 

Coefficients 

1.0000 

.9251 

Day  3 

Coefficients 

1.0000 
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TABLE  9.  FACTOR  SCORE  COEFFICIENTS  FOR  FULL  FACTORS 
Factor Analysis  of  SEM  II  Data 


Conflict 

Occupancy 

Communication 

Delay 

DAOl 

Path  Changes 

-.02 

,00 

.36 

.00 

DA09 

Hand-off  Accept  Delay  Tine 

.00 

.07 

• 

o 

o 

.09 

DA10 

Nunber  Ground -to-Air  Contacts 

.01 

-.03 

.37 

-.01 

DAll 

Duration  Ground-to-Air  Contacts 

.01 

,00 

.38 

-.03 

OA12 

Total  Delays 

-.06 

.00 

-.02 

.43 

DA13 

Total  Delay  Time 

-.04 

-.06 

o 

o 

• 

.45 

DB02 

Time  Under  Control 

.01 

.32 

-.01 

-.04 

DB04 

TSA-4  (Number  of  4  Mile 
Conflicts) 

.19 

.03 

-.02 

-.06 

DB05 

TSA-5  (Number  of  5  Mile 
Conflicts) 

.18 

.02 

-.06 

-.10 

DB06 

TSA-3  (Number  of  3  Mile 
Conflicts) 

.19 

-.04 

.01 

.00 

DB07 

Duration  TSA-4  (Duration 

of  4  Mile  Conflicts) 

.20 

-.03 

-.02 

.07 

DB08 

Duration  TSA-5  (Duration 

of  5  Mile  Conflicts) 

.20 

.08 

.01 

-.08 

DB09 

Duration  TSA-3  (Duration 

of  3  Mile  Conflicts) 

.24 

-.04 

.06 

.00 

DBlO 

Aircraft  Distance  Flown  Under 
Control 

.00 

.16 

-.04 

.05 

DB11 

Fuel  Consumption  Under  Control 

-.03 

.25 

-.04 

.03 

DB13 

Arrival  Altitude  Attained 
Completed  Flights 

-.03 

-.02 

.04 

.01 

DB1S 

Time  in  Boundary 

-.01 

.34 

.00 

-.12 
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TABLE  10.  FACTOR  SCORE  COEFFICIENTS  FOR  VERY  SMOOTH  FACTORS 
Factor  Analysis  of  SEM  II  Data 


Conflict 

Occupancy 

Communication 

Delay 

DA01 

Path  Changes 

• 

* 

.36 

* 

DAO  9 

Hand-off  Accept  Delay  Time 

* 

♦ 

* 

.09 

DA10 

Number  Ground-to-Air  Contacts 

• 

• 

.37 

* 

DAI  1 

Duration  Ground-to-Air  Contacts 

* 

* 

.38 

* 

DAI  2 

Total  Delays 

* 

• 

* 

.43 

DAI  3 

Total  Delay  Time 

* 

'  * 

* 

.45 

DB02 

Time  Under  Control 

* 

.32 

* 

★ 

DB04 

TSA-4  (Number  of  4  Mile 
Conflicts) 

.19 

* 

• 

* 

DB05 

TSA-5  (Number  of  S  Mile 
Conflicts) 

.18 

* 

* 

♦ 

DB06 

TSA-3  (Number  of  3  Mile 
Conflicts) 

.19 

* 

* 

* 

DB07 

Duration  TSA-4  (Duration 

of  4  Mile  Conflicts) 

.20 

* 

. 

* 

DB08 

Duration  TSA-5  (Duration 

of  5  Mile  Conflicts) 

.20 

* 

* 

if 

DB09 

Duration  TSA-3  (Duration 

of  3  Mile  Conflicts) 

.24 

* 

* 

* 

DB10 

Aircraft  Distance  Flown  Under 
Control 

* 

.16 

* 

if 

DB11 

Fuel  Consumption  Under  Control 

* 

.25 

* 

if 

DB13 

Arrival  Altitude  Attained 
Completed  Flights 

* 

* 

* 

it 

DB15 

Time  in  Boundary 

* 

.34 

* 

* 

(*  -  .00) 
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TABLE  11.  FACTOR  SCORE  COEFFICIENTS  FOR  VERY  SMOOTH  FACTORS 
Factor  Analysis  of  SEM  II  Data 


Conflict 

Occupancy 

Communication 

Delay 

DAOl 

Path  Changes 

* 

ft 

.37 

ft 

DA09 

Hand-off  Accept  Delay  Time 

* 

ft 

* 

ft 

DA10 

Number  Ground-to-Air  Contacts 

* 

ft 

.37 

ft 

DA11 

Duration  Ground-to-Air  Contacts 

* 

ft 

.37 

ft 

DAI  2 

Total  Delays 

* 

ft 

* 

.44 

DAI  3 

Total  Delay  Time 

ft 

ft 

* 

.44 

DB02 

Time  Under  Control 

ft 

.26 

* 

* 

DB04 

TSA-4  (Number  of  4  Mile 
Conflicts) 

•  20 

* 

* 

ft 

DB05 

TSA-5  (Number  of  5  Mile 
Conflicts) 

•  20 

* 

ft 

*' 

DB06 

TSA-3  (Number  of  3  Mile 
Conflicts) 

.20 

* 

ft 

* 

DB07 

Duration  TSA-4  (Duration 

of  4  Mile  Conflicts) 

•  20 

ft 

ft 

* 

DB08 

Duration  TSA-5  (Duration 

of  5  Mile  Conflicts) 

.20 

* 

ft 

* 

DB09 

Duration  TSA-3  (Duration 

of  3  Mile  Conflicts) 

.20 

ft 

* 

★ 

DB10 

Aircraft  Distance  Flown  Under 
Control 

* 

.26 

* 

* 

DB11 

Fuel  Consumption  Under  Control 

* 

.26 

* 

.  ★ 

DB13 

Arrival  Altitude  Attained 
Completed  Flights 

* 

ft 

ft 

* 

DB15 

Time  in  Boundary 

ft 

.26 

* 

* 

(*  -  ,00) 
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TABLE  12.  SORTED  ROTATED  FACTOR  LOADING ,  SEH  I,  SECTOR  14  DENSITY  1 


FACTOR 

FACTOR 

FACTOR 

FACTOR 

FACTOR 

1 

2 

3 

4 

DB02 

15 

.988 

.000 

.000 

.000 

DB10 

23 

.975 

.000 

.000 

.000 

DB1 1 

24 

.971 

.000 

.000 

.000 

DB15 

28 

.604 

.564 

.000 

.000 

DAI  3 

13 

.000 

.800 

.000 

.000 

DB05 

18 

.000 

.757 

.000 

.000 

DB04 

17 

.000 

.695 

.330 

.000 

DB0R 

21 

.378 

.693 

.320 

.000 

DAI  2 

12 

-.251 

.679 

.268 

.000 

DB06 

19 

.000 

.000 

.953 

.000 

DB09 

22 

.000 

.000 

.937 

.000 

DB07 

20 

.000 

.296 

.824 

.000 

DAI  1 

11 

'  .000 

.000 

.000 

.815 

DA10 

10 

.000 

-.262 

.000 

.802 

DA01 

1 

.000 

.000 

.000 

.795 

DA09 

9 

.251 

.000 

.000 

.698 

DB13 

26 

.000 

.000 

.259 

.337 

VP 

3.596 

3.283 

2.888 

2.702 

The  above  factor  loading  matrix  has  been  rearranged  an  that  the  columns  appear 
in  decreasing  order  of  variance  explained  by  factors.  The  rows  have  been 
rearranged  so  that  for  each  successive  factor,  loadings  greater  than  0.500 
appear  first,  loadings  less  than  0.250  have  been  replaced  by  zero.  For 
explanation  of  the  abbreviations  used  in  the  first  column,  see  appendix  B. 
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TABLE  13.  SORTED  ROTATED  FACTOR  LOADING ,  SEM  I,  SECTOR  14  DENSITY  2 


FACTOR 

FACTOR 

FACTOR 

FACTOR 

1 

2 

3 

4 

DB06 

19 

.934 

.000 

.000 

.000 

DB04 

17 

.929 

.000 

.000 

.000 

DB07 

20 

.922 

.000 

.000 

.000 

DB08 

21 

.914 

.318 

.000 

.000 

DB09 

22 

.911 

.000 

.000 

.000 

DB05 

18 

.850 

.000 

.000 

.000 

DAI  3 

13 

.822 

.000 

.255 

-.300 

DB02 

15 

.358 

.909 

.000 

.000 

DB10 

23 

.347 

,895 

.000 

,000 

DB11 

24 

.372 

.886 

.000 

.000 

DAI  2 

12 

.000 

-.589 

.000 

-.258 

DA10 

10 

.000 

.000 

.917 

.000 

DA01 

1 

.000 

.000 

.751 

.000 

DA11 

11 

.000 

.254 

.747 

.000 

DB13 

26 

.000 

.000 

.000 

.866 

DB15 

28 

.387 

.000 

.000 

.820 

DA09 

9 

.310 

.000 

.441 

-.351 

VP 

6.357 

3.108 

2.336 

1.865 

The  above  factor  loading  matrix  has  been  rearranged  so  that  the  columns  appear 
in  decreasing  order  of  variance  explained  by  factors.  The  rows  have  been 
rearranged  so  that  for  each  successive  factor,  loadings  greater  than  0.S00 
appear  first,  loadings  less  than  0.250  have  been  replaced  by  zero.  For 
explanation  of  the  abbreviations  used  in  the  first  column,  see  appendix  B. 
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TABLE  14.  SORTED  ROTATED  FACTOR  LOADING ,  SEN  I,  SECTOR  14  DENSITY  3 


FACTOR 

FACTOR 

FACTOR 

FACTOR 

l 

2 

3 

4 

DB04 

17 

.936 

.000 

.000 

.000 

DB06 

19 

.922 

.000 

.000 

.000 

DB05 

18 

.906 

.000 

.000 

.000 

DB07 

20 

.887 

.347 

.000 

.000 

DB08 

21 

.873 

.341 

.000 

.000 

DB09 

22 

.801 

.407 

.000 

.000 

DB02 

15 

.356 

.883 

.000 

.000 

DB10 

23 

.365 

.876 

.000 

.000 

DB11 

24 

.362 

.859 

-.289 

.000 

DA09 

9 

.000 

.527 

.356 

.264 

DAI  2 

12 

.000 

-.291 

.878 

.000  . 

DA13 

13 

.000 

.000 

.861 

.000 

DB15 

28 

.421 

.000 

-.707 

.338 

DA10 

10 

.000 

.000 

.000 

.853 

DB13 

26 

.268 

.000 

.000 

.677 

DA01 

1 

.000 

.000 

.000 

.660 

DA11 

11 

.000 

.356 

.490 

.615 

VP 

5.425 

3.278 

2.735 

2.238 

The  above  factor  loading  matrix 

has  been  rearranged  to  that  the 

columns  appear 

in  decreasing 

order  of 

variance 

explained  by 

factors.  The  rows 

have  been 

rearranged  so 

that  for 

each  successive 

factor 

,  loadings  greater 

than  0.500 

appear  first, 

loadings 

less  than 

0.250  have  been  replaced  by  sern.  For 

explanation  of  the  abbreviations 

used 

in  the 

first  column,  see 

appendix  B. 
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TABLE  15 

• 

SORTED  ROTATED 

FACTOR  LOADING,  SEM 

I,  SECTOR  16  DENSITY  1 

FACTOR 

FACTOR 

FACTOR 

FACTOR 

1 

2 

3 

4 

DB04 

17 

.916 

.000 

.000 

.000 

DB08 

21 

.876 

.000 

.000 

.000 

DB06 

19 

.858 

.000 

.000 

.000 

DB07 

20 

.764 

.295 

>.432 

.000 

DB05 

18 

.713 

-.387 

.256 

.000 

DB10 

23 

.000 

.967 

.000 

.000 

DB02 

15 

.000 

.952 

.000 

.000 

DB11 

24 

.000 

.948 

.000 

.000 

DAIO 

10 

.000 

.000 

.757 

.000 

DAOl 

1 

.000 

.436 

.753 

.000 

DB09 

22 

.528 

.306 

-.663 

.000 

DA11 

11 

.000 

.000 

.627 

.330 

DB13 

26 

.000 

.000 

.000 

.939 

DAI  3 

13 

.000 

.000 

.000 

-.836 

DB15 

28 

.000 

.508 

.000 

.640 

DA09 

9 

-.391 

.000 

.000 

.350 

DAI  2 

12 

.000 

.000 

-.208 

.000 

VP 

3.934 

3.665 

2.481 

2.277 

The  above  factor 

loading  matrix 

has  been  rearranged 

to  that  the 

columns  appear 

in  decreasing 

order  of 

variance 

explained  by  factors 

.  The  rows 

have  been 

rearranged  ao 

that  for 

each  successive 

factor,  loadings  greater 

than  0.500 

appear  first, 

loadings 

less  than 

0.250 

have  been  replaced  by  aero.  For 

explanation  of  the  abbreviations 

used 

in  the  first  column,  see 

appendix  B. 
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TABLE  16 


SORTED  ROTATED  FACTOR  LOADING,  SEN  I,  SECTOR  1A  DENSITY  2 


FACTOR 

FACTOR 

FACTOR 

FACTOR 

1 

2 

3 

4 

DBU 

24 

.961 

.000 

.000 

.000 

DB02 

15 

.949 

.000 

.000 

.000 

DBIO 

23 

.938 

.000 

.000 

.000 

DAI  2 

12 

-.692 

.000 

.000 

.000 

DAOl 

1 

.542 

.000 

.486 

.000 

DB06 

19 

.000 

.874 

.000 

.000 

DB07 

20 

.000 

.839 

.000 

.000 

DB04 

17 

.000 

.817 

.000 

.000 

DB09 

22 

.000 

.776 

.000 

.000 

DAIO 

10 

.000 

.000 

.852 

.000 

DAll 

11 

.000 

.000 

.836 

.000 

DA09 

9 

.000 

.000 

.806 

.000 

DB05 

14 

.000 

.505 

-.537 

.000 

DB13 

26 

.000 

.000 

.266 

.897 

DAI  3 

13 

.000 

.000 

-.264 

-.839 

DB15 

28 

.000 

.000 

.000 

.741 

DB08 

21 

.284 

.416 

-.409 

-.374 

VP 

3.686 

3.305 

3.031 

2.432 

The  above  factor  loading  matrix 

has  been  rearranged  to  that  the 

columns  appear 

in  decreasing  order  of 

variance 

expl sined  by 

factors.  The  rows 

have  been 

rearranged  so 

that  for 

each  succejsive  factor 

,  loadings  greater 

than  0.500 

appear  first. 

loadings 

less  than 

0.250  have  been  replaced  by  sero.  For 

explanation  of  the  abbreviations 

used  in  the 

first  column,  see 

append ix  B . 
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TAILS  17. 

80STSD  ROTATED  FACTOR 

LOADING, 

SSM  I,  SECTOR 

16  DSNS ITT 

' 

FACTOR 

FACTOR 

FACTOR 

FACTOR 

l 

2 

3 

4 

DB07 

20 

.931 

.000 

.000 

.000 

DB09 

22 

.926 

.000 

.000 

.000 

DB05 

18 

.911 

.000 

.000 

.000 

DBM 

17 

.909 

.000 

.000 

.000 

DR06 

19 

.894 

.000 

.000 

.000 

DBOft 

21 

.803 

.340 

-.258 

.000 

DBll 

24 

.000 

.951 

.000 

.000 

DB10 

23 

.000 

.947 

.000 

.000 

DB02 

15 

.000 

.928 

.000 

.000 

DAI  2 

12 

.000 

-.623 

.317 

.000 

DA09 

9 

.000 

.000 

.787 

.000 

DAU 

11 

-.364 

.000 

.718 

.000 

DA10 

10 

-.380 

.ooo 

.617 

.000 

DA01 

l 

.000 

.386 

.507 

.000 

DAI  3 

13 

.000 

.000 

.000 

-.869 

DB13 

26 

.000 

.000 

.000 

.850 

DB15 

28 

-.255 

.446 

.000 

.536 

VP 

5,361 

3.718 

2.051 

1.984 

The  above  factor  loading  matrix  has  been  rearranged  to  that  the  columns  appear 
in  decreasing  order  of  variance  explained  by  Factors.  The  roes  have  been 
rearranged  so  that  for  each  successive  factor,  loadings  greater  than  0.500 
appear  first,  loadings  less  than  0.250  have  been  replaced  hv  aero.  For 
explanation  of  the  abbreviations  used  in  the  first  column,  see  appendix  8. 
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APPENDIX  E 


COMPUTATIONS  OF  RUN  SCORES  BASED  ON  THE  INDEX  OF  ORDERLINESS 


•nc  INDRX  CP  ORDRRIiINRSS 


A.  George  Halverson  derived  the  index  of  orderliness  as  a  measure  of  the  rink 
of  collision  of  an  air  traffic  control  situation.  References  10,  11,  12,  and 
13  of  the  main  body  of  this  report  contain  the  technical  background. 
Halverson's  original  work,  particularly  as  described  In  an  unpublished 
technical  note  of  August  1971,  "Index  of  Orderliness:  Proposed  Measure  of 
ATC  System  Performance”,  contains  many  alternative  formulations.  Some  of 
these  allow  for  accelerated  notion,  turns,  etc.  In  many  oases  the  Index 
values  are  not  constrained  to  lie  between  aero  and  one.  Some  of  these  indices 
are  inversely  proportional  to  the  miss  circle  or  miaa  volume  with  or  without  a 
time-dependent  exponential  danping  term.  Halverson  discussed  several  means  of 
obtaining  an  overall  rating,  Including  frequency  analyses  and  use  of 
autocorrelation  functions. 

In  the  Air*  Traffic  Control  Simulation  Facility  (ATCSP)  the  Instantaneous  index 
of  orderliness  for  two  targets  has  been  implemented  in  the  form: 

(1)  AED>zn  •  r^  •  e“trn 

where:  tm  Is  the  time  to  minimum  horizontal  separation,  in  minutes 

r^  is  tne  normalized  horizontal  separation  at  minimum  horizontal 
separation  (CPA) 

and:  is  the  normalized  vertical  separation  at  CPA. 

This  version  or  the  index  of  orderliness  is  essentially  a  measure  of  the  risk 
(probability)  of  a  oonfllction  occurring  If  no  control  action  la  taken  and  all 
targets  continue  on  straight,  unaccelerated  flight  paths.  The  index  ts 
roughly  proportional  to  the  ratio  of  a)  the  volume  of  a  cylinder  with  height 
equal  to  the  altitude  separation  at  CPA  (ZRKIN)  and  radius  of  the  horizontal 
miss  distance  (HMIN)  to  b)  the  volume  of  a  cylinder  of  height  equal  to  the 
critical  altitude  separation,  ZRCR,  and  radius  of  the  critical  horizontal 
separation,  fiCR.  The  negative  exponential  term  discounts  potential 
conflictions  in  terms  of  their  distance  in  time. 

In  the  ATCSF  the  value  of  the  risk  Index,  AID,  is  calculated  every  simulation 
time  step  (normally  every  second)  for  all  active  targets,  pairwise.  The 
calculations  performed  durirg  data  reduction  and  analysis  (DRAA)  In  the  ATCSF 
are  as  follows: 

Consider  two  targets  (1)  and  (2),  with  coordinates  (x(l),y(l),z(l))  and  (x(2), 
y(2),z(2)).  Define  their  respective  velocity  components  as  (XD0T(1),YD0T(1), 
ZRATE(l))  and  (XD0T(2),*fD0T(2),ZRA,re(2)). 
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Then: 

Separation  between  the  two  targets  la  - 
in  X  coordinate,  XR«X(i)-X(2) 

In  Y  coordinate,  YR»Y(1)-Y(2) 

In  Z  coordinate,  ZR»Z(1 )— 2(2) 

and  the  square  of  the  horizontal  separation,  RSQ  *  XR^YR2 

Relative  velocity  oonponents- 
in  X,  XRDOT  -  XDOT(1)-XDOT(2) 

in  Y,  YRDOT  -  YDOT(1)-YDOT(2) 

In  Z,  ZRATBR  -  ZRATEQJ-ZRATW) 

Horizontal  speed,  SPEED  »  (XRDOT2+YRDOT2)  ** 

Relative  distance  to  CPA,  PATNL  -  XR-XRDOTfYR- YRDOT 

Horizontal  separation  at  closest  point  of  approach  (CPA)  - 
FMIN  «  j YRDOT -XH  -  XRDOT- YR|  /SPEED 

Time  to  CPA  «* 

TWIN  «  -PATHL/C SPEED2) 

Vertical  separation  at  CPA  - 
ZRMIN  -  |  ZR+ZRATE-TRMIN | 

For  SEM  the  critical  horizontal  reparation,  RCR,  was  set  at  10.0  rail,  and  the 
critical  vertical  separation,  ZRCR,  was  set  at  1,000  feet. 

Equation  (1)  becomes: 

(2)  ADD  *  e-(TRMIN/60).  (ZRCR-ZRMIN)  . 

zEcr 

where  ADD  is  the  instantaneous  index  for  two  targets. 

The  instantaneous  (or  every  second)  risk  index,  ADD,  was  subjected  to  a  sot  of 
constraints.  ADD  was  set  to  zero  if- 

a)  ADD  calculated  is  less  than  0.01 

b)  Range  is  not  closing,  l.e. :  RSQt»i>RSQt»i-l 
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c)  The  minimum  range  at  CPA,  JWIN,  is  greater  than  RCR 

d)  The  minirun  altitude  separation  at  CPA,  ZRMIN,  is  greater  than  ZRCR 

e)  Time  to  CPA,TRMIN,  is  greater  than  420  seconds  (7  minutes) 

f)  Either  target  is  a  departure  flying  belcw  1,000  feet. 

g)  Targets  are  locked  onto  parallel  IDS  courses 

h)  Either  target  has  landed  or  is  inactive  (during  the  one-minute  Interval) 

The  risk  measure  for  a  pair  of  targets  for  a  minute  Is  taken  as  the  maximum 
value  of  ADD  for  that  pair  for  that  minute.  The  risk  for  a  controller 
(subject)  for  a  minute  is  the  risk  of  at  least  one  conflictlon  occurring 
during  that  minute.  This  is  equal  to  1.0  less  the  risk  of  no  confl  Let  Ions, 
which  is  the  product  over  the  pairs  of  1.0  minus  the  risk  of  conflictlon. 

i=n 

(3)  100=1. -(1. -ADD].)  •  (l.-ADD2)  •  (l.-AnD3)***  (l.-ADDn) =  1.-  *  (l.-ADDjv 

i=i 


A  single  value  is  needed  to  express  the  index  of  orderliness  for  a  run.  Throe 
different  cumulation  methods  were  evaluated  for  obtaining  a  measure  eompatahle 
with  the  SEM  measure  set  and  the  SEM  experimental  conditions.  These  were  the 
arithmetic  mean,CiRDl,  the  variance,  CRD2,  and  the  cumulative  probability 
function, 0RD3,  of  the  index. 

For  a  run  of  n  minutes  duration,  the  minute-by-minute  values  of  the  index,  100, 
(equation  3)  are  cumulated  by: 

i=n 

I  _ 

(4)  0RD1  =  1=1  IOOi  =  100 

n 

l=n 

(5)  0RD2  =  l=i  (I00i-*l00)2 

- f — 

i=n 

(6)  0RD3  «  l.O-TTd.-IOOi) 

1=1 

Note  that  0RD3  will  be  identically  1.0  if  at  any  instant  fluring  the  simulation 
the  risk  of  conflictlon  is  1.0.  In  addition,  the  mxiiium  value  of  0RD3  would 
be  1.0,  no  matter  what  else  occurred  in  the  balance  of  the  non. 


Given  below  it  a  list  of  proposed  measures  for  SIM  experiments  in  the  terminal 
environment .  Tha  major  faacurt  of  that#  aeasures  it  chair  divition  inco  group* 
aa  follow*. 

Croup  A  -  System  aaaauraa  (Dalayt,  Throughput ,  Communications) 

Croup  B  *  System  maaauraa  (Conflict*) 

Group  C  -  Radar  Advisory  Aireraft 

Croup  0  -  IFR  Aircraft 

Croup  E  -  VTR  Aircraft 

All  data  measures  will  ba  calculated  for  the  controller  team  aa  wall  aa  tha 
North  and  South  controller*  individually. 

Group  A  -  (Syseem  E lament • ) 

1.  Number  of  Aircraft  Handled  -  Tha  number  of  aircraft  entering  the 
boundary  of  tha  sector,  defined  as  being  within  tha  sectors  vertical 
and  horizontal  limits  (10,000  fact  by  38  nautical  miles  from  the  radar 
center . 

2,  Mvbar  of  Completed  Fliaht*  -  Flight*  entering  the  boundary  and 
reaching  ultimate  point*;  arrivals  -  the  aiddla  marker ;  departure*  - 
the  system  boundary  (horiz.  or  vert.)  at  or  above  a  specified  altitude, 
over  or  within  5  miles  of  a  specified  fix.  A  fix  passage  plus  or 
minus  5  miles  will  be  sensed  even  chough  passage  may  be  well  above 

che  seccor  horizontal  boundary. 

Altitudes  -  IFR  Types  1-8  >  3000  ft. 

IFR  Types  9-12  >  6000  ft. 

VFR  All  >  2300  ft. 
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3>  Aircraft  Tina  Under  Control  *  Tha  amount  of  tine  aircraft  ara  within 


*  cha  boundary,  lueaad  ovar  all  aircraft. 

4.  Hunbar  cf  Start  Dalaya  to  Aircraft  -  Tha  nunbar  of  inatancaa  chat  an 
aircraft  war  achadulad  to  antar  tha  problaa  whila  a  STOP  taaaaage  vat 
in  affacc. 

5.  Turn  and  Hold  Polara  *  Tha  number  of  oceaaiona  aircraft  within  cha 
boundary  ara  put  into  a  hold  ov  a  turn  laating  nora  chan  70  aaconda. 

6.  Total  Dalaya  -  Turn  and  Hold  Dalaya  plua  Start  Dalaya. 

7-  Start  Da lay  Duration  -  Tha  cumulative  duration  of  Start  Dalaya.  For 
aach  affaccad  aircraft,  tha  acart  da  lay  aqua la  tha  diffaranca  batwaan 
ita  achadulad  acart  cion  and  tha  tine  a  atart  taaaaage  ia  antarad. 

8.  Turn  and  Hold  Duration  -  Tha  cumulative  duration  of  Turn  and  Hold 
Dalaya  within  tha  boundary. 

9-  Total  Da  la?  Duration  -  Tha  ctaaulativa  duration  of  Start  Dalaya  aa  wall 
aa  Hold  and  Turn  Dalaya  within  tha  boundary. 

10.  Hunbar  of  Path  Chant  a  a  -  Tha  nuaibar  of  alcituda,  heading,  and  apaad 
changaa  iaauad  to  aircraft  within  tha  boundary. 

11.  Hunbar  of  Path  Changaa  Outaida  Boundary  -  Tha  nunbar  of  alcituda, 
haading,  and  apaad  changaa  iaauad  to  aircraft  oucsioa  Cha  boundary. 

12.  Hunbar  of  Handoffi  Accepted  -  Tha  total  nunbar  of  aircraft  handad  off 
and  accaptad  by  tha  aubjact  controller  (inaida  cha  boundary,  outaida 
tha  boundary,  and  north  to  aouth  within  tha  boundary). 

13.  Hand-off  Accept  Sclav  Tiae  -  Tha  cumulative  cine  batwaan  a  handoff  and 
the  acceptance  of  that  aircraft  by  the  aubjact  controller. 

14.  Hunbar  of  Handoff a  Outaida  cha  Boundary  -  The  total  number  of  aircraft 
handad  off  and  accepted  by  the  aubject  controller  outaida  cha  boundary. 
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15.  Worth-South  Hand-off  i  Accepted  -  The  total  number  of  aircraft  handed 
off  baevoan  cha  two  mb  bars  of  tha  controller  tea*. 

16.  North-South  Hand-off  Delay  Tiaa  -  Tha  cumulative  duration  of 
North-South  Hand-offs  Accepted. 

17.  Aircraft  Diatanca  flown  •  Tha  distance  flown  by  aircraft  viehia  tha 
boundary  sussed  over  all  aircrafe. 

18.  Aircraft  Fuel  Conjunction  -  Tha  cumulative  fuel  in  pounds  consumed 
by  aircraft  within  tha  boundary  computed  using  cha  ATCSF  fuel 
consumption  modal. 

19.  Number  of  Arrivals  -  The  number  of  completed  arrivals  for  both  IFH 
and  VFH  aircraft. 

20.  Number  of  Departures  -  Tha  number  of  departures  for  both  IFH  and 
VFH  aircraft . 

21.  Departure  Altitude  Not  Attained  -  The  number  of  departing  aircraft 
which  do  not  climb  above: 

1FK  (Category  1-8)  -  3000  feet 

IFK  (Category  9-12)  -  6000  feet 
VFR  -  2300  feet 

22.  Missed  Approaches  -  Tha  number  of  system  generated  aissed  approaches. 
Aircraft  nisaligned  with  the  ILS  are  spontaneously  sent  into  missed 
approach  status. 

23.  Ground-co-Air  Contacts  -  The  number  of  (isms  microphone  transmission 
is  made  by  the  subject  or  team. 

24.  Ground-co-Air  Contacts  Duration  -  The  cumulative  time  of  ground-to-air 
contacts. 

25.  Arrival  Interval  (Seconds)  -  The  average  number  of  seconds  between 
completed  arrivals. 
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2«.  ATTlvi  lattTOl  Variance  ittsas^il  -  ««•  ,W*“C«  in  tha  distribution 
of  arrival  intervals 

27.  Arrival  Intarval  (Miloa  a  100)  -  Tha  avcrato  a unbar  of  ailaa  batvaan 
an  Arrival  and  tha  next  arrival  for  all  arrivals  in  tha  60  ainuta 
tost  period  times  100. 

28.  Arrival  Intarval  Varianca  (Miles  a  100)  -  Tha  varianea  in  tha 
distribution  of  Arrival  Intarvala  for  alias  x  100. 

29.  US  Claarsncas  -  Tha  nuabar  of  aircraft  claarad  to  tha  Inatruaant 
Landing  System  (ILS). 

30.  Control  Acciona  Aftar  ILS  Approach  Claaranca  -  Aircraft  claarad  for 
ILS  approach  will  conplaea  that  approach  unlaaa  another  claaranca, 
ocher  than  a  spaed  control  ia  given.  These  actions,  aftar  tha 
approach  claaranca,  are  counted  and  shown  under  this  haading. 

Missed  approachaa:  Tha  ATCSf  already  provides  an  automatic 
aissed  approach  if  an  aircraft  which  has  bean  cleared  for  an 
ILS  approach  is  physically  positioned  such  chat  it  is  impossible 
to  perform  the  approach.  Tha  controller  has  tha  option  of 
requiring  vectors  for  spacing  after  an  approach  clearance. 

31.  Humber  of  Sarriar  Delays  -  Tha  nuabar  of  instances  a  subject  asks 
chat  all  entering  traffic  be  halted. 

32.  Barrier  Daley  Duration  -  Tha  cumulative  time  that  barrier  delays 
remain  in  effect.  Tha  beginning  of  a  barrier  delay  is  referred  to 
as  a  STOP  massage  and  its  termination  as  a  START  massage. 

33.  Aircraft  Displayed  -  The  total  number  of  aircraft  displayed  on  the  CRT. 
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34. 
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Aircraft  Tim  PispltNCd  -  The  cumulative  duration  of  time  in  which 
active  aircraft  arc  displayed  regardless  of  their  poeition  or 
claeaifieation. 

33.  Total  Fuel  Consmntion  -  The  cumulative  fuel  consumption  of  ell 
active  aircraft  in  the  problem  regardless  of  their  poeition  or 
classification. 

36.  Total  Dietaace  Flown  -  The  emulative  diataace  flown  by  all  active 
aircraft  in  the  problea  regardless  of  eheir  position  or  claseificatioa. 

37.  Uncontrolled  Aircraft  Displayed  -  The  amber  of  uncontrolled 
aireraft  displayed. 

36.  Uncontrolled  Aircraft  Tiaa  Displayed  -  The  emulative  duration  in 
which  uncontrolled  aircraft  are  displayed. 

39.  Controller  Keyboard  Errors  -  Keyboard  errors  which  are  detectable 
as  such  through  the  baseline  ATCSF  software. 

AO.  Pilot  Keyboard  Errors  -  Keyboard  errors  by  sinulator  operators  which 
are  detectable  as  such  through  the  baseline  ATCSF  software. 

Group  B  -  (System  Elements) 

41.  Tarts  t  Spec  ins  Analysis  4.0  for  IKK  Aircraft  (T3IFK  <*.0-930  ft.)  - 
The  nmber  of  instances  that  IKK  aircraft  violate  the  separation 
standard  of  4  niles  horisontal  spacing  and  930  feet  vertical  spacing. 
Both  aircraft  involved  oust  be  under  IFK  control  and  within  the 
boundary . 

42.  Target  Spec ini  Analysis  3.0  for  IFR  Aircraft  (TSIFK  3.0-950  ft.)  - 
Sane  as  TSIFK  4.0  except  horisontal  separation  is  3  si las. 
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43.  ami  Spacing  telly. i«  3.3  for  OT  Aircraft  (TSin  2.3-430  ft.)  - 
Sim  aa  nin  3.0  except  horiaontal  separation  it  3.3  ailaa. 

44.  Tjyjt  Spacing  Analysis  2.0  for  tn  Aircraft  (TSin  2.0-930  fc.i  - 
Sim  aa  TSin  2.3  exeepc  horiaontal  separation  ia  2.0  ailaa. 

45.  Target  Spacing  Analysis  1.0  for  IFR  Aircraft  (TSIFR  1.0-930  ft.)  - 
Sana  aa  TSin  2.0  except  horiaontal  separation  ia  1.0  aila. 

44.  Duration  TSin  4.0  -  Tha  emulative  duration  of  4.0  nila  conflicta 
for  m  aircraft. 

47.  Duration  TSin  3.0  •  Tha  cuaul'ative  duration  of  3.0  aila  conflicta  for 
in  aircraft. 

44.  Iteration  TSin  2.3  -  Tha  emulative  duration  of  2.5  aila  conflicta 
for  in  aircraft. 

49.  Duration  TSIFfc  2.0  -  Tha  cmailaeive  duration  of  2.0  aila  conflicta 
for  in  aircraft. 

30.  Duration  TSin  1.0  «  Tha  cunulative  duration  of  1.0  aila  conflicta 
for  in  aircraft. 

51.  Taraat  Spacing  Analyaia  2.0  for  vn  Aircraft  (TSVTH  2.0-450  ft.)  - 
Tha  amber  of  inacancaa  chat  VT»  aircraft  violate  tha  reparation 
standard  of  2.0  ailaa  horiaontal  spacing  and  430  ft.  vertical  spacing 
below  a  height  of  4,500  feat  and  within  a  radius  of  10  ailaa  of  the 
radar  cancar.  At  least  one  aircraft  must  ba  VFR. 

52.  Tartar  Spacing  Analyaia  1.5  for  VFR  Aircraft  (TSVFR  ..5-450  ft.)  - 
Sana  aa  TSVFR  2.0,  but  with  horizontal  separation  of  2.0  nilaa. 

53.  Target  Spacing  Analyaia  l.Q  for  VFR  Aircraft  (TSVFR  1.0-450  ft.)  - 
Sana  as  TSVFR  1.5,  but  with  horiaontal  separation  of  1.0  aila. 

54.  Duration  TSVn  2.0  -  Tha  emulative  duration  of  2.0  aila  conflicts 
for  VTR  aircraft. 
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35.  Duration  TSVPt  1.3  -  The  cumulative  duration  of  1.3  ail*  conflict* 
for  VT1  aircraft. 

34.  Duration  T3VT8  1.0  -  The  cumulative  .duration  of  1.0  ailo  conflict* 
for  ffl  aircraft. 

3< .  Tartar  Soaoint  Analyst!  4.0  for  Aircraft  on  tho  114  (TSILS  4.0)  - 
Tha  nuabar  of  inatancaa  that  appropriate  categories  of  aircraft 
violate  tha  4.0  ail*  aaparation  standard  in  tha  table  balm. 


Conflict 

aaparation  Par 

aaMttra 

Index 

Trailing 

Lead 

Horizontal  Separation 

Ho. 

A/C  Sit* 

A/C  Size 

(Pillbox  Radi  via ) 

1. 

Snail 

Snail 

3  nilea 

2. 

Snail 

Large 

4  nil** 

3. 

Snail 

Heavy 

4  nilea 

4. 

Large 

Snell 

3  nilea 

3. 

Large 

Large 

3  mile* 

4. 

Large 

Heavy 

3  mile* 

7. 

Heavy 

Small 

3  nilea 

8. 

Heavy 

Large 

3  nil** 

9. 

Heavy 

Heavy 

4  nilea 

Tartat  Soacint  Analysis 

4.0  for 

Aircraft 

on  the  ILS  (TSILS  4.0)  - 

Tha  am 

aa  TSILS  3.0, 

except  reparation 

ia  4.0  nilea. 

Tartat  Soacint  Analyaia 

4.0  for  Aireraft 

on  the  ILS  (TSILS  4.0)  - 

Tha  a  am 

aa  TSILS  3.0, 

except  horizontal 

reparation  ia  4.0  nilea. 

Tartat  Soacint  Analyaia 

3.0  for 

Aircraft 

on  the  ILS  (TSILS  3.0)  - 

Tha  ion*  aa  TSILS  4.0,  except  horizontal  separation  ia  3.0  si lea. 
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•  1.  Duration  of  TIIM  9.0  -  The  emulative  duration  ot  1.9  ail* 
conflicts  for  aircraft  on  tht  114. 

92.  Duration  of  T1ILS  S.O  -  Tho  emulative  duration  of  1.0  oilo 
conflict*  tor  aircraft  on  the  114. 


aa  atom,  but  for  4.0  nil*  conflict*. 


94.  IKwration  ot  T81I4  3.0  -  Sam  aa  atom,  but  for  3.0  nil*  conflicta. 
93.  AITS  Conflict  Alert  -  Tha  nuabor  of  AXIS  conflict  alert*. 

99.  til  (3  nil*)  Conflict*  Out* id*  Sounder?  -  The  nuaber  of  thro*  nil* 
conflicta  occurring  outside  the  boundary  for  IF*  aircraft. 


Group  C  -  (Radar  Advisory  Aireraft) 

The  liat  of  naaauraa  below  is  defined  here  only  for  Radar  Advisory  Aircraft. 
The  count*  and  duration*  of  these  neeaure*  are  computed  for  Radar  Advisory 
Aircraft  only.  In  every  ocher  respect  their  definition  is  identical  to  the 
analogous  aystan  aleaanta  in  Group  A. 

97.  timber  of  Aircraft  Handled  (RA) 

69.  Aircraft  Tine  Under  Control  (RA) 

99.  Huaber  of  Scare  Delay*  to  Aircraft  (RA) 

70.  Turn  and  Hold  Delays  (RA) 

71.  Total  Delays  (RA) 

72.  Start  Delay  Duration  (RA) 

73.  Turn  and  Hold  Duration  (RA) 
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74.  Total  Delay  Duration  (*A) 

7).  Nunher  at  Path  Chant**  (*A) 

76.  North-South  Handoff  Accapta  (RA) 

77.  North-South  Hondo ff  Aceapt  Delay  Tia*  (U) 

78.  Aireraft  Dittane*  Flown  (PA) 

79.  Aircraft  Fuel  Comwption  (PA) 

Croup  D  -  (IF*  Aircraft) 

Tha  liat  of  Mature*  balow  i*  da f load  hare  only  for  in  aircraft.  The  count* 
and  duration*  of  the**  Mature*  art  conputad  for  in  aircraft  only.  In  every 
other  retpact  their  definition  i*  identical  to  th*  analotou*  *y*t*n  aleMnta 
in  Croup  A. 

80.  Nvaber  of  Aircraft  Handled  (in) 

81.  Nunher  of  Conpletad  Flight*  (IFt) 

83.  Aircraft  T1m  Under  Control  (m) 

83.  Nunher  of  Start  Delay*  to  Aircraft  (in) 

84.  Turn  and  Hold  Delay*  (in) 

83.  Total  Delay*  (in) 

86.  Start  Delay  Duration  (in) 

87.  Turn  and  Hold  Duration  (IF*) 

88.  Total  Delay  Duration  (m) 

89.  Nunher  of  Path  Changes  (IF*) 

90.  Nunher  of  Handoff*  Accepted  (IFRi 

91.  Handoff  Accept  Delay  Tin*  (in) 

92.  North-South  Handoff  Accept*  (IF*) 

93.  North-South  Handoff  Accept  Delay  Tin*  (in) 


94,  Aircraft  Distance  Flown  ( IF*) 

93.  Aircraft  Foal  Coasvaption  (IF*) 

Ft.  Arrivals  (IF*) 

97.  Departures  (IF*) 

9t.  Da par cur*  Altitude  Mot  Attained  (IF*) 

99.  Missed  Approaches  (IF*) 

Group  t  -  (VF*  Aircraft) 

The  site  of  Manures  below  ia  defined  hero  only  tor  VF*  aircraft.  The  eowata 
and  durations  of  chose  eeaaurea  are  computed  for  VF*  aircraft  only.  In  every 
other  reapecc  choir  definition  ia  identical  to  the  analogous  ays tea  eleaanta 
ia  Group  A. 

100.  Huaber  of  Aircraft  Readied  (VF*) 

101.  Huaber  of  Caapleced  FU|hta  (VFt) 

102.  Aircraft  Tine  Under  Coacrol  (VF*) 

103.  Huaber  of  Start  Delays  to  Aircraft  (VF*) 

104.  Turn  and  Hold  Delays  (VTA) 

103.  Total  Delays  (VFK) 

106.  Start  Delays  Duration  (VF*) 

107.  Turn  and  Hold  Duration  (7TA) 

108.  Total  Delay  Duration  (VTA) 

109.  N labor  of  Fath  Changes  (VTA) 

110.  North-South  Handoff  Accepts  (VTA) 

111.  North-South  Handoff  Accept  Delay  Tiae  (VTA) 

112.  Aircraft  Distance  Flown  (VTA) 

113.  Aircraft  Fuel  Consumption  (VTA) 

114.  Arrivals  (VTA) 

115.  Departures  (VFR* 

116.  Departure  Altitude  Not  Attained  (VTA) 
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